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HE installation of “Staedard” porcelain enameled. fixtures is an inv 
ment paying sure dividends of health and cleanliness: 7 
The non-porous composition of “Standard” porcelain enameled war 


renders it impervious. to dirt and microbes. The immaculate cleat 

liness — the pure white lustre and beauty of design— lifts the “Staedard” batt 

room from the level of a mere necessity to that of a luxurious possession. ~ 

The cost of “Staudeef” Ware is moderate and its installation economical. If 
porcelain surface is as dainty as china, but strong as the iron it covers. 
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Our Book “MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you 
how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and 
illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive rooms, 
showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together 
with many hints on decoration, tiling etc. It is the 
most,complete and beautiful bocklet on the subject 
and contains 100 pages. T4E ABOVE FIXTURES 
Design P. 38 can be purchased from any plumber 
at a cost approximating $70— not counting freight, 
labor or piping. 


CAUTION: Every piece of 
bears our “$taadard” “Green and 


Ware 


outside. Urless the label and trade-mark are on the _ 
fixture it is not .“Staedar@” Ware.- Refuse substi- 
tutes— they ere all inferior and will gost you moré 


in the end. The word “Staadand” is stamped on all a 


of our nickeled brass fittings; specify them and ste 
that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath al 
and lavatory, etc. 


Standard Sanitary Miife.Co. Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Office and Showrooms in New York: Dusted” 


* BLendon, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, EB. C. 


Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
Mew Orleans, Cor. Baronue & St. Jageph Sts. 





guarantee a 
label, and has our trade-mark “Staudagd” cast on the 
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EW BOOKS OF DEEP EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 





. Horne’s The Psychological Principles of Education 
"A Study in the Science of Education by HERMAN HARRELL HORNE, PhD. Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in Dartmouth College; author of “‘The Philosophy of Education.” 
Cloth, 12mo, 435~., $1.75 net. 


_ The author himself makes this distinction between his two books: “The first was mostly theory with some 
setice; this is mostly practice with some theory.” 


a 


ajor’s First Steps in Mental Growth 
> A Series of Studies in the Psychology of Infancy, by DAVID R. MAJOR, Ph.D., Professor 
' of Education, Ohio State University. ; 
s 14+ 360p., illus. 12mo, cl. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
‘4 (As a record of patient and competent minute observation, the book is of immense value in many ways.” 
—Courier-Journal. 


per’s The Principles of Wealth and Welfare 


“By CHARLES LEE RAPER, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, M get rage of North Carolina. 
ei 10+336p., 12mo, cl., $1.10 net. 


lley’s Text Books of Sanitary and Applied Chemistry 
| The Chemistry of Water, Air and Food, by E. H. S. BAILEY, Ph.D., Professor of Chem- 
" istry, University of Kansas. 345p., cl. $1.40 net. 


alley’s Plant-Breeding. New Fdition 

© Six Lecttires upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants,“by LIBERTY. H. BAILEY, Cor- 
nell University. Fourth Edition, with a new chapter on -Current Plant-Breeding Practice. 
7 14+-483p., 12mo, illus., $1.25 net. 


ierson’s An Qutline History of the English Lan 
4 By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, Ph.D.,‘ Professor of ‘Rhetoric and English “Philol- 
4 in. Western Reserve University ; author of “The History of the. English Language,” 
z on Brief History of the English Language,” etc. 208p., r2mo, cl., 80 cents net. 


bulton An Introduction to Astronomy 


' By FOREST RAY MOULTON, Assistant Professor of Astronomy, University of Chicago; 
| author of “An Introduction to Celestial Mechanics.” 18+-557p., 8vo, illus., cl., $1.60. 


ersoll’s The Life of Animals: Mammals 


2 ERNEST INGERSOLL, author of “Wild Neighbors,” “An Island in the Air.” With 
teen colored plates and over one hundred reproductions from hitherto unpublished photo- 
BesTaphs from life. 11+555p., 8vo., illus., cl., $2.00 net; by mail, $2.24. 
9 better book can be put in the hands of a boy that is interested in entensie. "—The New York Sun. 
jogether the work is one the educational value of which cannot be eg ee "—Boston Advertiser. 
9 more fascinating romance could be written than the histories of the lives of animals—not their im- 
sentiments. Their habits, strange methods of livelihood, their love for their mates, and the ways in 
i they protect their young, have a never ending interest, and when the story is told with rare literary 
i Hit proves a treat for old and young alike.” ° 





If you need reasons why you should read 
mston Churchill’s “Coniston,” 


— they are: 


is splendid fiction—and more, much more.’ “Mr. Churchill seés broadly, his grasp is big.” 
sie —Brooklyn Chiisen. —Evening ae New York. 
‘A wonderful piéce of work, singularly vigo ~~ “Its love affair grips the reader’s h * 
a "_—New York —Washmgton Star. 





h THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “say 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW TEXT BOOKS| 


KING’S CONCRETE GEOGRAPHIES ° 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 65 cents 
ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY, $1.25 
By CHARLES F. KING, Master of Dearborn School, Boston, Mass. 


The great aim of this series is to interest children in geography, which the books succéss- 
fully do by presenting the subject concretely, rather than abstractly—the what first, the why 
peas eng So vivid and natural is the text that it can be learned and remembered-simply by 
reading it. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION $1.00 


By HAMMOND LAMONT, Managing Editor of the New York Evening Post, 
Formerly Professor of Rhetoric in Brown University. 











_ The result of the combined experience of the author as a newspaper writer and in college 

instruction, this is a book which will make an especially strong appeal to schools where the 

or vom of practical English is the aim. It is adapted to High Schools or to review work in 
eges. 


ESSENTIAL LATIN LESSONS $1.00 


By A. W. ROBERTS, of the Brookline, Mass., High School, and Prof. JOHN C. 
ROLFE, of the University of Pennsylvania. ; 
The experience of a college professor and practical high school man unites in a successful 
endeavor to solve the many perplexing problems of first year Latin. Correlation of the study of 


English and Latin Grammar, the frequent review lessons, presentation of the verb by tense 
stems, the practical working vocabulary are distinctive features. 








ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA $1.00 
By W.R. MARSH, Head Master of the Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


The author has made a careful study of the Algebra our colleges are requiring for admis- 
sion and has prepared a book essentially designed to prepare students to pass their college en- 
trance examinations without condition. Nearly 2,000 of the exercises and problems have been 

- selected from college entrance papers of the last six years. 





ESSAYS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 75 cents 


Selected and Edited with an Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM LYON 
PHELPS, Professor of English Literature at Yale. 


A selection of essays by Stevenson ranking among his masterpieces and revealing particu- 

. larly clearly his personality, opinions and philosophy. The introduction gives a brief sketch of 

his life and work, and the notes contain simple explanations ‘of allusions in the text for more 
extended literary comment. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON READER 40 cents. 
By CATHERINE T. BRYCE, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Newton, Mass. 


A reader for the second grade, containing prose lessons based upon selected poems from the 
famous “Child’s Garden of Verses.” In type, paper, binding, coloring and beauty of illustra 
tion; the book is one of the most attractive school readers ever published. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON 


Educational Department 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Ginn & Company's Recent Publications 


LINVILLE & KELLY—Text-Book in General Zodlogy. 

NORTON—Elements of Geology. 

MILLIKAN & GALE—First Course in Physics. 

MYERS—General History (Revised Edition). 

WENTWORTH—Elementary Algebra. 

WARD— Applied Sociology—a treatise of the conscious improvement 
of society by society. 

JOHNSON— Money and Currency. 











Descriptive Announcements of these Books will be sent postpaid on application. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 














RECENT SECONDARY TEXT-BOOKS 





Harkness’s New Cicero Morey’s Outlines of Ancient His- 
Nine Orations . . . . $1.25 ss a et eer eer ee Be ee ee 
Six Orations . . . . . 1.00 | Pearson’s Essentials of Latin for 
Eddy’s Experimental Physiology Beginners . .-- s+ 
and Anatomy for High Conant’s Original Exercises in 
Sele “3 See eS -60 Plane and Solid Geometry 
Benner ,& Smyth’s Beginner’s Mather’s Episodes from the Gallic 
Greek Book ... . 1.25 and Civil Wars . . .. . 1.25 
Brooks & Hubbard’s Marina rts Essentials in History Series 
Rhetoric ....- . 1.00 Edited by Professor Albert 
Jordan’s Elementary Latin Bushnell Hart of Harvard. 
Witte 5. oe es we Four Volumes, each. . . 1.50 








HIGH SCHOOL CATALOGUE—NEW EDITION, 1906. 


Our new Descriptive Catalogue of High School and College Text-Books is now ready for distribution 
or the convenience of teachers separate catalogues have been issued, containing the newest and best books 
ia each of the following branches of ety: English, History, and Political Science, Modern Languages, 

ilosophy and Education, Mathematics, Science, Ancient Languages. You are invited to send for a copy. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY - 


New York Cincinnati * Chicago 
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LIPPINCOTT’S STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS| 





On both sides of the Atlantic 


LIPPINCOTT'S 
NEW GAZETTEER 


Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS HEILPRIN 
Has been received with the Highest Praise 





ENGLAND 


“The most up-to-date work of the kind now 
on the market. A distinctly valuable work of 
reference.”—Journal of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, London. 


_ “Contains a vast amount of carefully printed 
information.”"—The Atheneum, London. 


“Surprisingly accurate and up-to-date. It 
will take rank as one of the most comprehen- 


sive, accurate, and generally useful o . 
Cazette, pelt nm 


teers."—The Westminster 


Over 2,000 pages. Quarto 





Sheep, $10.00 net 
Three-Quarter Levant, $15.00 net 


UNITED STATES 


“For condensed, accurate and useful infor- 
mation as to the geography, geology, history, 
commercial condition, etc., of the world, this 
Gazetteer has no equal.”—National Geographic 
Magazine, Washington. 

“The work of the Messrs. Heilprin cannot 
5 too highly praised.”—Public Opinion, New 

‘ork. 

“A work of such thorough execution and 
admirable plan as to leave no room for ad- 


Half Morocco, $12.50 net 
Patent Index 50 cents extra 





LIPPINCOTT'S 
Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology 

By JOSEPH THOMAS, M. D., LL.D. 


This magnificent work, which for years has 
been in its department without a rival in the 
estimation of scholars, has lately undergone 
an extensive revision, which was rendered nec- 
essary by the great strides that. have taken 
place in every field of human activity in the 
last few years; it is now offered to the public 
in a greatly improved form, embracing beside 
the revision of the articles included in previous 
issues, numerous new biographical sketches 
of persons who have lately become of suffi- 
cient prominence to merit mention. 


Subscription edition in two large octavo vol- 
umes. 2,550 double-column pages. 





verse criticism,”—The Dial, Chicago. 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature 


There is no single work of more importance 
for library, school, and ‘college than this. _ 
A clear and comprehensive survey of English 

literature from the beginning to the twen- 

tieth century. , 

Contains an authentic biography of every 
American and English writer of note, 
whether poet, dramatist, novelist, or his- 
torian. 

The material condensed into the three volumes 
of Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Liter- 
ature would ordinarily fill a dozen or more 


books. 

It, is the cheapest authoritative reference 
work of similar scope now in print. 

It containsthe essence of hundreds of the most 
valuable books in English literature, and is 
library in itself. 

Illustrated with approved portraits and 
drawings. Contains over 2,500 pages. A de- 
tailed Table of Contents in each volume. 
Complete in_three imperial octavo volumes, 
stoutly bound. 








Sample pages and full particulars of these valuable works sént on application 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, << ~ Philadelphia 
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SILVER, BURDETT ® COMPANY'S 
STANDARD TEXTS 











POWERS and BALLIET’S 
THE SILVER-BURDETT READERS 


An attractive new series of five readers, national in scope, based on the best principles of pedagogy, 
and distinctive above all else for the exactness and closeness of its grading. 


ARNOLD and GILBERT'S 
STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


A series of eight school readers, pre-eminent in interest and technique, in stimulating thought and judg- 
ment and in creating a taste for the best in literature. 


WARD’S 
THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


Primer, five readers and manual, combining the sentence and phonetic methods. 


SMITH’S 
THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


A series of definitely ago: song material. 
STOWELL’S 


THE NEW HEALTH SERIES OF SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGIES 
(REVISED EDITION 


A PRIMER OF HEALTH ( for i nmeey and lower grammar ans BR A HEALTHY Bopy (for intermediate 
grammar grades). THE ENTIALS OF Heattn (for higher grades). 


CONN’S 
THE CONN PHYSIOLOGIES (Enlarged Edition) 


INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
COOK and CROPSEY’S 


THE COOK @ CROPSEY ARITHMETICS 
(The Standard Series of Mathematics) 

THE NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC THE NEW ADVANCED ARITHMETIC 

SENSENIG and ANDERSON’S 
THE SENSENIG-ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 
A practical three-book series. 
BARTLETT’S 
THE SILVER SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS 


First STEPS IN ENGLISH (Revised Edition) ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR (Sartlett and McBain) 


REDWAY’S 


THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION 
MOWRY’S 


THE ESSENTIALS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 
ALEY and ROTHROCR’S 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA 
(The Standard Series of Mathematics) 
GUNNISON and HARLEY’S 


THE FIRST YEAR OF LATIN 


We cordially invite the attention of all educators to these publications, and to our full list of 
up-to-date school books as set forth in our price lists and catalogues. Full information sent to any 
address upon request. All grades and subjects from the Kindergarten to the University. 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 





HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT ‘ CLoTH 


Tappan’s American Hero Stories, . 
Leacock’s Elements of Political Science, 


IN THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


De Quincey’s Joan of Arc, etc., 
Scott’s Quentin Durward, . 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. 7 
Warner’s In the Wilderness, . 


Page’s Chief American Poets, 


Tappan’s England’s and America’ s Literature, 


LANGUAGE 


Webster’s Elements of English Grammar and Composition, : ore 
The Webster-Cooley Two-Book Course in Language, Grammar and Composition. 


Particulars of these books will gladly be given upon request. 
for our new Educational Catalogue and the Illustrated Catalogue of the Riverside Literature 


Series. BOTH ARE FREE. 


LiT RBAYNS? 


PAPER 
- 90. 15 
15 


Book I, 45 cents; k II, 60 


Teachers are invited to send 





HOUGHTON, 


Boston 


MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 

















A. W. FABER 


was awarded the 


Grand Prize 


at the International Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904 


Lead and Colored Pencils 
Pen Holders, Rulers 
Calculating Rules, InKs 
Water Colors 
Rubber Bands and Erasive 
Rubber 


Mfg, Est. 1761 
24 Grand Prizes at International Fairs 


See that A. W. Faber is on all 
pencils, erasers, etc., before buying. 


44 East 23d Street, - - - NEW YORK 











LET US READ 


for you; we read 4,000 papers and magazines, includig 
all the standard publications of the world and deliver 
promptly clippings on any topic under the sun—Personal, 
Literary, Commercial, etc. We preserve files and supply 


back nymbers. Send for handsome booklet. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, INC. 


BUREAU OF PRESS CLIPPINGS, 


33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORI 


London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Sydney 


Wilson’s Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience a 

bad ane’ effective method for 
rooms in Chu 

and Sek Schoo 1 Buildings into small 

rooms, vice versa; 

from waliee kinds of wood 

sound proof ¥~ air tight; easily 

operated and lasting. Made also 
with. Blackboard surface. Fi 
2 new and old buildings. U 


over Churches 
Public “Buifiiegs. ‘Mention 1 


Inpgrenpent for free pam 
Also Venetian Blinds and Rollias 
Steel Shutters. 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 
5 West 29th S reet, New York 
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CROWELL’S BOOKS FOR SCHOOL USE 





ROGET’S THESAURUS 
of English Words and Phrases 
New Enlarged Edition. Cloth, $1.50; with Index, 
$2.00; Half Calf, $3.00 
DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY 


Translated and Edited by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor 
25 colored maps. $2.00 


DURUY’S ANCIENT HISTORY. Maps, index, $1.00 
DURUY’S MIDDLE AGES. Maps, index, $0.75 
DURUY’S MODERN TIMES. Maps, index, $1.00 


Being Parts I., ll. and Ill. of the ‘‘ General History ”’ 
Edited by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor 
DURUY’S HISTORY OF FRANCE 
Translated and Edited by Prof. J. F. Jameson 
12 colored maps, $2.00 
AMERICAN CHARITIES 
By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D. Cloth, $1.75 


SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 
By Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.50 


SOCIAL THEORY 
By John Bascom. Cloth, $1.75 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION 
By F. H. Wines, LL.D. Cloth, $1.75 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
By Prof. B. A. Grosvenor. Maps and index, $1.00 


IRRIGATION 


By F. H. Newell, Chief U. S. Hydrographer. 156 
illustrations. $2.00 e?. (Postage 20 cts.) 


ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY 


By B. E. Fernow, N. Y. State College of Forestry 
$1.50 net. (Postage 15 cts.) 


THE POETRY OF BROWNING 
By Stopford A. Brooke. $1.50 net. (Postage 15 cts.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
By Ferdinand Brunetiere. Cloth, $2.00 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 
By Drs. Moulton, Peters, Bruce and others. Introduc« 
tion by Lyman Abbott. $1.50 





ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


For Schools and 





What a Promincat Pro- 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Pocket Edition for 





Colleges 
97 Volumes 
12mo, Cloth 
List Price, 60c. 
Price to Schools 
40c. 





fessor Says: 

“I am delighted with 
the books, and shall use 
the Astor Edition hence- 
forward in my classes. 
The books are so well 
bound that they may 
well form a part of any 
student’s library when 
he has. ceased to use 
them in the classroom.” 








School Use 


177 Volumes 
18mo, Cloth 


List Price, 35c. 


Price to Schools 
25c. 


“I am pleased to say we 

are highly satisfied with 
t hem. Typography, 
binding, paper, com- 
bined, make these vol- 
umes almost ideal for 
class use. Kindly send 
me a copy of your cata- 
logue so that I may 
learn what other vol- 
umes you publish in 
the same series.” 





THE ASTOR PROSE SERIES 
THE BEST BOOKS 


in all prose literature, printed on good 
paper and neatly bound, with frontis- 
pieces and title-pages printed in two 
colors. Cloth, assorted colors. 329 
Volumes. 12mo. 


List Price, 60c. 
Price to Schools, 40c. 


“The best books for the money published in Eng- 
or America,” —FROM A CUSTOMER, 














SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


** First Folio Edition,’’ Edited, with Notes: Introduc- 
tions, Glossaries, Lists of Variorum ——- and 
selected Criticisms, wy. CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
HELEN A. CLARKE, Editors of the ‘‘ Camberwell ” 
Edition of Robert Browning. 

To be completed in: 40 hand aay size 44x64. 
Sold separately. Cloth, cents; limp leather, 
$1.00 per volume. 

The following volumes are ready: 


A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME 
LOVES LABOUR’S LOST 
THE COMEDIE OF ERRORS 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE ‘TWELFE NIGHT 
MACBETH JULIUS CAESAR HAMLET LEAR 


‘It will prove, I am sure, the most desirable edition 
which has yet been published.”—Dr. HIRAM CORSON. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York 
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EDUCATION 





California 
AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra Pines. _ Remarkable climate. 
Prepares for the and Boys may enter 
at any time. Out-door sports. peansd (ne at Lake Tahoe. 
For booklets write the Headmaste 

Ww. W. PRICE, M.A., Alta, Cal. 


Connecticut 
FOR GIRLS 


Boxwood Manor School 614 tyme, con. 


College Preparatory and Elective Courses. Music and Art 
aoe direction of Masters. All outdoor —_ Co-ordinate 


a ee ee 
MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a healthful, happy 
home with the best advantages for study and recreation. 


ticut, Wallingford. 
THE CHOATE SCHOOL 




















ratory School for Boys. Refers by permission to 


Hon. William G. Choate, Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., 

Samuel T. Dutton, Teachers’ College, New York City; Rev. 

pozess Everett Hale, D.D., Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, 
ton. 


vas CONNECTICUT For Men and Women 
AGRICULTURAL ,, re 24 
COL LEGE Storrs, Connecticut 


COLLEGE COURSES in Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Home Economics for Graduates of High Schools, lead- 
ing to the degree B. S. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Practical and Scientific Courses, for 
Graduates of Common Schools, leading to Diplomas 
or Certificates. 


Free Tuition. Free Room Rent. Necessary Furnitur. 
Free. Model Dormitories. Board and Books at Cost- 
Music. Languages. Military Drill and Target Prace 
tice. Urgent Demand for Graduates. 


For Illustrated Catalogue Write. 
RUFUS WHITTAKER STIMSON, A. M., B. D., President. 


HARTFORD sizinstices cant terms secht 
THEOLOGICAL 


Courses in Missions and Religious Ped- 
agogy. Fellowshipsfor graduate work. SE M IN AR 
Opens Sept. 26, 1906. Address THE DEAN. 








a 
THE SANFORD SCHOOL 
Pr “nodding Rides Dceciaeieee: 

' Pemoved 
tren "ie distinctions of, term. Ite asic “door ex- 
Bipetlented enchete’-Chorough preperation for | cleg 
experien: achers— prepara Colleges 
pp preaon,, for for Pcgndiagten for the Sep -mber "e 
aminations. D. 8S. Sanf A.M., Head-master, refers by 

permission to the A. 2 of Harvard and Ye'e. 


District of Columbia 











genete, Operas, concerts, lectu 

res, i, enjoyed under prope 

tions. The location contributes to health 
and permits the oyment of all ourdoor 
os. Particularly attractive home life. 


ress 
Miss ALICE BRISTOL, Principal 
Mintwood Place and Nineteenth Street 
WASHINGTON, D. 0. 











College or business preparation. Twelve boarding pupils. 
+ yr training and instruction suited p1 pom of each 
thletics, fers to Dean of Yale 
H. U. KING, Principal, Stomie ord, Conn. 
Miss Linda Hall’s School tor Giris 
For boarding and day Fo Ba a a caeuemes years of 
age. Number limited. 
Norwalk, Conn. 








PARK AVENUE INSTITUTE, Connecticut, ah 
A home and school for manly boys, 35th ~~ Ouged same 


management—$450—College or busine 
Sera B. Jonna, A. M., Prin. 


The Phelps School for Girls. 


Intermediate, College-Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Equal attention to development of mind, and manners. 
Limited to 25. Home es ere. aes um. For cata- 
logue, address, THE MISSES A < Principals, 

allingford, Conn. 
Wasuincron, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

. Home and Preparatory School 
Ridge School. for Boys. College preparation a 
specialty. Individual instruction. Cottage System. Mod- 
ern equipment. Large grounds. Perfect sanitation. Ath- 
letic facilities. Base Ball, Foot Ball, Tennis, Golf, etc. 
Jilustrated circular. 

WILLIAM G. BRINSMADE (Harvard), Principal. 











Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Wome 
Attractive located at the National Capital 
Adjacent to Thomas Circl 


ie. 
h-School Graduates. 
Courses. 
81 ht seeing — week. 
e rns west. 1 
EDWARD W. THO N, Fpavest. WASHINGTON. 


ie tees ieee, REY Sl 


Massachusetts Ave., WASHINGTON. 








WASHINGTON, D. O., Lafayette Square | Opposite 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE( ‘ 
eee | ( we 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal) House 
Florida 
Pant, 
ROLLING COLLEGE “"x2m 
Domet 
Eph ap ot ogy ley th ae 
est expenses ; ai 
ee eee ~~ po GRMN, Ph.D., Preside 
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Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DENTAL SCHOOL 

Offers ephaceiied advantages for study of Den- 
tistry and special training for practice. Largest 
clinic in the world. S of 44 teachers. uip- 
ment and apparatus modern and conenee. ree 
years’ course leads to degree of D. . S. Begins 
October 2, 1906. 
Address Secretary, 99 %. W. University Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 

















~~ THinols, Woodstock, near Chica cago. 

~ year. An ideal school 

Todd Seminary for Boys. ® Sieh wenegally tee 

bors of the public school age. Located in most elevated town in 

No serious sickness in fifty years. We educate the whole boy. 
nad for prospectus, and come and see us. NOBLE Hirt, Prin. 


Maryland 


NOTRE DAME 
MARYLAND 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Charles Street Ave., near Baltimore, Md. 


Chartered in 1864. Conducted by School Sisters 
of Notre Dame, a society devoted exclusively to 














educational work. Spacious buildings, completely 
equipped, surrounded by beautifully wooded park 
in suburb of Baltimore. Able and progressive fac- 
ulty—specialists in every department. Lecturers 
of national reputation. 


Notre Dame Preparatory School for Girls. Prim- 
ary, Grammar, Academic or College Preparatory 
classes. Firm discipline. Physical training. Indi- 
vidual supervision of manners, methods of study, 
habits of life, outdoor exercises, etc. 




















1696 1906 


ST. JOHN’S 
COLLEGE 


Annapolis, Maryland 
An unbroken history of over 200 years 
proud record of St. John’s. Among its 
have been numbered famous men of ear 
days and men of note of modern Lgl 
offers Classical and Scientific Courses 
Military Department under -3-- officer. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Prepares foe. — John’s, or other co! 
entrance to Na 
strength. 


ric interest, 
—. grounds and modern equipment for all college 


For catalogue, address 
THOMAS FELL, A. M., Ph.D., LL.D. 














The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THIRTY-FIRST YEAR 
Beginning October 2, 1906 


Ira Remsen, President. 
Epwarp H. Grirrin, Dean of the College Faculty. 
Witiram H. Howe1t, Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


. Instruction 
For Grapuate STUDENTS: 


*(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. (Courses for candi- 
dates for the degree of Ph.D.) 
(b) : tape a3 (Courses for candidates for the de- 
of M.D.; courses for physicians.) 


For UNDERGRADUATES: 


(c) As candidates for the degree of B.A. 
(d) As special students. 


Libraries 


University 130,000 volumes. 
Peabod dy astitute, 157,000 volumes. 
Pratt Library, 240,000 volumes. 


Laboratories 


Chemistry. 

Physics. 

Govleny and Mineralogy. 

Zodlogy. . 

ae wi Franklin P. Mail. 
Physiology. William H. Howell. 
Pathology and Bacteriology. William H. Welch. 
Pharmacology John J. Abel. 
Physiological. Chemistry. John J. Abel. 
Experimental Psychology. George M. Stratton. 


Directors 


Basil L. Gildersieeve. 
Kirby F. Smith. 
Maurice Bloomfield. 
Semitic. rd Haste. 
an. rig Aas 
Romance. Bor. Elliott. 
English. Faw Ph Bright. 
History John M. Vincent. 
Political Economy. J. H. Hollander. 
Political Science. st W. Aor aga 
Philosophy. Mark Baldwin 
Mathematics. Frome agortey- 
Physics, Joseph S. Ames. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B. A.) 
Groups. 


Ancient Languages. 

Modern Languages. 

History and Political Economy. 
Mathematics and Physics. 
Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 


Serial Publications 


American ete of Mathematics Sm XXVIII.). 
American Chemical Pe (vol. XVI. 
American Journal o Philology (val: x 1). 
Studies in ar and Politics Xr) XXIV.). 
Modern La aonege Notes (vol. 

Memoirs from Leer ony Laboratory (vol. VI.). 
Contributions to Assyrio ogy ive. 

Terrestrial Magnetism (vo 

University Circular (vol. XRV. 


Programs of the courses pounng® to graduate students 
in Philosophy and the Arts and in Medicine, and also of 
the undergraduate courses, will be sent on application to 
the Registrar. 
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Massachusetts 





1906. 
THE BALLOU & HOBIGAND 
sta7t ARATORY SCHOOL 
Has removed to the new Building, 
897 BOYLSTON Corner bs as ; 
ration for Harvard, M. I. U.. Law School 
‘ufts Medical and Dental Schools. “Students admit- 
ted daily to our day or evening courses. 
Tel. 22726 Back Bay. 


Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


One Hundred Third Year 


Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all the 
leading colleges for women ; also General Course 
and two-years’ Course for High School Grad- 
uates. New gymnasium and field sports of all 
kinds. For catalogue and book of views address 
the Principal, 

Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Bradford, Mass. 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Boys. 23d year. Course 8 years. 

Pupils continuously under super- 
rtment. Exceptional 
llustrated catalogue. 











Combatinn, Mass. For 
Classes limited to 15. 
vision of head ppocher in each 
facilities for fitting for Harvard. 





CLARK ‘COLLEGE 


—— D. on Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
leading to fy ~~ of Bachties of a of Arte, 


Faltion $a year 
sues 38 8 a ~ nN ciation out 2 A 
Cc 01 ro 
devoted to work. Skillful medical lege for 
Gymnasium with competent director. No in 
\ athletics. For inf , address R. . ¢ BENTLEY, Deas. 








Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Aims—Health, scholarship, and character. Graduates in 
2s colleges and technical schools. Endowment makes ex- 
penses moderate. $250 a year. pene for catalogue to 

H. S. WELL, Principal. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
‘Yn America. Summer Session. 26th year opens Sept. 
wth. Address Hexry LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
ch Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 








15th year 


ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST’S rton Normal Classes 


Sh Kn 
nell? and Newberry St., Boston, Mass. 


Miss Church’s School for Girls. 


Formerly 
Vose Emerson’s School. 


Resident and Hoge Preparatory Cou Courses. 





Hesident he Colle 


— con Street, Boston. 





The Gilman School for Girl 
Also called The Eqmbaidge School 
CAMBRIDGE, 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to_pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in leadin 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in i lish are 





every department. 
Students may — 
at any time and may 
JOHN F.GrenunG,A.M.,PH.D take ae complete 
courses or pursue spe- 


Professor of English. 
cial branches. Special 


attention is age to students preparing for college. 
We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 

Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home sid courses, 


The eiee Correspondence School 
Dept. 67. Springfield, Mass. 





THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL, Billerica, Mass. 


A thoroughly modern, military home school for boys 
seven to SS inclusive. — to forty. $500 pe 
year. Unruly positively not admitted. Write for vi 

©. MITCHELL, Prin. 


Mount Ida School 


For Girls. 





6 miles from Boston. 


If you would like to give your daughter the ad- 
vantages of a year in one of the best schools in 
New England, near Boston, send for illustrated 
catalogue which tells all about this school. We 
do work equal to the Freshman and Junior years 
in college. 


Address: 
57 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 


TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Third year, milling Se tember itt —Secore. 1907-8. Sec 
ond Round World broadening, maturing. 
steadying & A, of tonvet ft 
veloping self-reliance, self-restraint and po’ 
course of study correlated with countries 
vidual ey - in usual school subjects in prepar® 
for college or business. Prospectus, PORTER £. SAh 
GENT, Box 2, Cambridge, Mass. 
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WORCESTER ACADEMY 


All advantages of a large school: Master educators, complete equipment, enthusiasm. 
73d Year Begins reat record in preparing boys for college. Laboratories, manual training. Superb 
Sept Ry 1906 dining hall.. Adequately equipped infirmary. The new egaron” contains a noble 

: recreation hall and a big swimming pool. Gymnasium. Cinder track. Oval. Eight 
tennis courts. Gymnastics for good health, not for mere strength. Illustrated catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ o E I i ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
. Laboratories. 
nasium with swimming pool. Anaitos college scientite and 


sent free. Pionse add 


s E M | NA RY DR. T. V. = aire = = eal, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means 
ot only a high intellectual development under 

ost favorable conditions, but includes a unique 
pnd practical training in the application of the 
rious branches of Household Economics. 

Rooms specially fitted for the practice of this 
science give the student an opportunity to exer- 
cise the theoretical knowledge gained in the class- 
room. 

Briefly, the school aim is to cultivate the intel- 
lect, develop a sound body and to fit the student 
for the womanly duties of life. 

Boston (only ten miles distant) lends its advan- 
tages in Music and Art, and Masters from the SEDGWICK SCHOOL 
city, prominent in their professions, preside over 
these courses. Among the Berkshire Hills 

ye gr of the — location, the inter- cnmidacanementatenda os ple a 
est of the historic surroundings invite many pleas- BF, ® school enjoy the advantages a 
_ excursions. Health conditions are ideal. e y wy ne es 

hold. The f th 

ymnasium and swimming pool with trained St ge right hy yg ~~ —~ 


physical instructors. in fea 
Peat abilities 


For catalogue of full information address 
CC. Bi 1 

RAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. + Bay Sa cage 
— recentl} | oy at Lake Buel rents cordially invited 
to visit. the school. For Xear-book address 


WHEATON SEMINARY E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 


reat Barrington, Mass. 
wal FOR YOUNG WOMEN te ¥ 
Samus, V. Corg, A.M., D.D., President. FOR 
tnd year be : BOX 1 
yar _bagina Se ao * WABAN SCHOOL fom wigan 
. H. 


A superior ual 
training ; athle “M.. Prin. 















































and Elective Courses. Music, Art. 
Mas, ANNIE 


£ Boston. For 
TON SEMINARY, N Hoesms, Printeel Worttmac,” Wassechasstte, 





myitioe Setool for Girls 4°%2; Fey 
College P 
pal, 
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New Hampshire 





We have a good teacher for ev 
BA. havea bu 


Meyers it up to date i 








Address ELMER E. FRENCG, A. M., Sapt., 


new this year. 
a real Military Schoo, 
igh h raining ing and eff! efficient discipline 


wy catalog and other books are free. 


West Lebanon, N. H., 12 to 15 Seminary Hill. 











Holderness’ School 


FOR BOYS ani Technical Schose 
High order of training in mind and body. 
Individual influences and instruction. 
Gymnasium, Athletic field, running track. 
Moderate terms. Catalogue. 28t ear. 


Rev. Lorin Webster, M. A. 
Rector, 
Plymouth, N. xq. 





Missouri 
MISSOURI, Lexington. Box C. 


Central College for Women 4, = recs. New au 
ditorium. Forty acres. 


i w spent mprovements. 

Superior School of Music, F. Co BAD” (Ber n), Direc- 

tor. Art, Blocution. Methods modern a ved. For 
ALFRED eM re A. B. 


- catalogue, address 
DAY AND BOARDING 


HOSMER HAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


4296 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Me. 
Certificate to best colleges. Twenty-third year opens Sept. 1906 
For catalogus address Miss M. H. MATHEWS, Principal. 


Lindenwood College for Women 


St. Charles, Mo., 1831-1906. Academic, Seminary 
and College Courses. Music, Elocution, Art and 
Domestic Economy. Select patronage. Beautiful 
location. Electric cars to St. Louis. Catalog on 
application, REY. GEORGE FREDERIC AYRES, Ph.0.,.Pres. 














Georgia 





Georgia, Decatur (near Atlanta). 


Agnes Scott College for Women 


Best advantages. Full equipment. Elegant buildings 
Gymnasium, Laboratories. Beautiful Unsurpassed 


grounds. 
health record. Catalogue. F. H. GAINES, D.D 





North Carolina 
NORTH CAROLINA, Red Springs. 


Seisaly Cansiten: iibeen Aendeudy 


poms thorough courses leading to graduation or entrance 

West pe i. college. a te famous; outdoor exer 
» all the complete. $225 per year 
Catalog of COLONEL TONES. Head Master. 


“Tile “y 


OBERLIN COLLEGE .24in yer hes 


ee tsred CHURCHILL KING, President 











year. For full informatio 
the = . 
GEORGE x. as Box O22, Oberlin, Ohio. 





New Jersey 





John I. Biair Foundation 


NEW JERSEY, 
Blair Academy 
ith Prepares for any American College. Nev 


Gymnesiun and Pool. Campus 8 
rate rates. JOHN 0. SHARPE. A. M, DD. 





NEW J anesy pein taped sage - 2 
only gul0 per pears Gol Or, WEIGHT, A ML Princ a i 





NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
Morristown School for x Boys, 
College Preparatory . 


Onatles wi werthaee (Princeton), President naldent Beat’ of Trustees. 
Call Woodman (Harvard), Head Master. 











Bordento 


The first aim of our peer is the buildi: 
4 character. The B. 
moral and phys 

which tliem for the work of t 
bo ooeh train in concen 

t, perception, discrimination. 
Mili ay artll’ dovelens’ habits of seif- 
neatness, order and punctuality. 








i itary Institute 


WN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 
Beleatise and Classical 
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KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


FOR Location, 22 miles from New York, unrivalled for health and beauty. A school 
where personal guidance in study is a special feature ; where home-life and school-life 
BOYS work together in building up the gg intellect and character. Lower School, boys 
°9 to 13 years, prepares for Uppers pper School, boys 14 to 18 years, prepares for 

college, scientific school or business. 

Athletic field, military drill. Large 


new 
nasium and run: track ready 
rare eacieraa 
r 
Send for ie 


J. R. CAMPBELL, A.M., Headmaster, 
P. 0. Box 118, Essex Felis, New Jersey. 








PENNINGTON SEMINARY %e2>'7gte>- 
New Jerse 

One of the most successful schools for boys and in America. ‘is 

year increases its | age ewe Beg widening its seope and enlarging its faculty. 

Certificate admits to classi and scientific course in | *c0! 

Commercial Domestic Science and Manual Training Courses. . E 

tion, Vocal and Instrumental Music including Pipe Organ. Athletics under 

ildin competent director. autiful surroundin: Remarkable record for health. 

eines. Se Bf Junior Department for s mts under 14 years. 69th Ses- 
Illustrated catalogue and terms on application. 

OORE, A. M.. President. Box I. Pennington, -N. J. 





moat Minn oe ES n Institute 
bth year under care of 


sme ff Auburn Theological Seminary. | 2 Society of Friends. 





yr exer 

r year The next term opens September 19, 1906, 10 -@. m. 
8p. m., address by Rev. James S. Riges, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Biblical Criticism. The Seminary aims at all- 
round training for the Christian ministry. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all denominations. Full course. in 
Religious Pedagogy, English Bible and all other depart: 
ments. Location ideal. For information and catalogue |! ’ paratory, 
apply, to PRESIDENT GEORGE B. STEWART, } ture, Commercial.- 

Auburn, N. Y. j i d Art. Manual 


: * 
se ms, 


ADDRESS: CHAPPAQUA, N. ¥. 








] New York, Binghamton. 
THE LADY he NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary 
i GREY SCHO , 5s y 
s e One of the oldest and best 
Ao, 2-1 Hartwick Seminary p$rpetatory schoois'in New 
and European travel. Girls ma: | York State. Experienced teachers, healthful location, steam 
- be chaperoned to New Y i heat, abundant water supply, and moderate expenses. 
eee — ‘Send for catalog. J. @. TRAVER, D. D. Principal. 
* Miss } 
Miss J 




















AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


MISS: KNOX’S SCHOOL: |] “"‘Siins use neee 


For Girls. The next school year will. open Thursday, the A practical train ool for the stage; connected 
' ; with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and com- 
= < — Sorme $1900.00 — pemeneneereel | panies. Summer Class. For catalogue and informa- 
co Kaen, Mrtaseitt-Steneniis 5. | tion, apply to, = Secretary, Room 140, Hall, 

: I New : 




















Day School 


ay EE i 
oe: = ne nee. ee ee Onsen, Besa’ 








Mount Pleasant Academ | 72nd year opens Oct. Ist, 1908. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York y (Nee. exsity = a heen sessions =: 
Law 1 


Preparatory School with Military Training. Founded in 1814 to6. Ev 8 to 10, 
Also Mount Pleasant Hall — Degrees LL.B LLM. J. D. 








Mr, Brusie’s School for Young Boys. . . ' Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Square, N.Y" 
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INSTITUTE 





MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Re-opens October 15th, 190: 
Comprehensive, ‘prescribe:! 1 
courses in all departments of 
music. Catalogue from 
The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


OF 











Fc} ON 


i age Hin Sie by “CORNELL'S Largest iting SchooP 
oe es > ah the pi ratory schools of the 
United States leads me to believe ¢ t - Ln Ithaca High Schoo! 

stands in the very front rank.” —J. URMAN, 
President Cornell University, 
This school gets students from nearly every county in N. xe State, 
every State in the Union, and from nearly every count It is 
thoroughiy equipped—librari ies, laboratories, ete., emp! 
teachers of proved an ¥3 recent yearsit has won 8 
and 26 University scholarships, and has the distinction of having 
repared nearly 1000 students Serv various cslhente. Special classes 
‘or State sch holarshi work. 3 fear ball m, T-acre athletic 
fieid, on which anes 2 football tel 3 ball diamonds, 6 tennis 
courts, 2 bask courts, e beer 





et-ball 
Enter ti Tuiti 
tend 5% BOYNTOR, D 
Cayuga 





FOR a ED WARD 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Sehenet when College preparatory and other general 

courses for h School graduates. 

Cpportunition tos for pa work in Music and Art. Elocu- 

aed pena of + pam mye inftieh efficienc d 
pompedon: aor For calsloges cad town ad address re 
JOS. E. KING, D.D., President, Fort Edward, N.Y. 





THE WHIPPLE SCHOOL OF ART 


01 Sixth Avenue, Corner Sist St., New York City. Under 
rection of Mr. Charles Ayer Wate. pupil 7 the 

Teltan Academie, Paris. = best school for study of Il- 
ustration and the Figure. 





GARDNER HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
rior “ 
seaece seein Conte te Base gaz 
health, comfort, ha and progress of each pupil as- 


sor dian aaicha "achat teak ale che eae 





Classical School For Girls 


MRS. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Annex in Paris. Fall and Summer Travel Clas, 


Music and Art 
Special Studies, ad- 
vanced or academic, 
or regular coune 
fordiploma. Certifi- 
cate admits to Col- 
lege. Gymnasium, 
home care and 


social life. 


THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Blackwell’s Island, New York 


Registered by the University of the State of New York 

A three years’ course of study in a general hospital 
containing 600 beds is offered young women from 21 to 
35 years of age. A monthly allowance for current ex 
penses. The staff of nurses has been increased owing 
to the opening of new wards. A service in the care of 
consumptives is offered to graduates and experienced at- 
tendants, salary $25 per month; the infirmary contains 
600 beds. For further information address 

JANE M. PINDELL, R. N., Supt. of Nurses. 


Horace Mann Schools 


Teachers College Columbia University. 


For boys and girls. Kindergarten, Elementary, High, 
Yous, unrivaled » gna to residents of Greater New 
or! 
New GSildinae spl splendidly iwipped ; physical culture ad 
manual tr all gra Provision for non-resi 
dents. Special Sttention to college preparation. 


“For the first time a child may enter the kindergarten 
and orward, in unbroken course, until 
with honors 


highest ofa 
it Butler of Columbia Universi ty. 
ies occur. For informatio 


SAMUEL T. DUTTON. Supt., 
Broadway and 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


wh oy ee eae 
R07 w. freproct Aiidine Ke. - designed for schoo; 


seit tems entree elk denen lt 


ee a 


HONTER. Secretary, Ne. i4 Mitt 


Tah | trate Beh & Oth Aves). 
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CR aa Ae RS ARAC ALARA 
REPORT TO WAR DEPARTMENT, U. S. A. 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL 


WILLIAM VERBECK, President. MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Preparatory School for College, Army, or Business. 


Wasurncron, D. C., June oth, 1906. 
To the Military Secretary, United States Army, Washington, D. C.: 

Str—I have the honor to submit the following report of Inspection of the Military De- 
partment of St. John’s School, Manlius, N. Y., made May 5th and 6th, 1906. 

This institution is essentially a military school. 

The curriculum covers fully the subjects in which a candidate for appointment as_sec- 
ond lieutenant from civil life is examined, except Constitutional and International. Law. 
This is added when desired. 

The department of Military Science and Tactics is graded equally with the other impor- 
tant branches of instruction, and proficiency in that department is a requisite for securing 
a diploma. 

It is apparent from the high state of efficiency in evidence. that the officer on duty at 
college is cordially supported by the faculty in the matter of military instruction and dis- 
cipline. 

. The students are required to be continuously in uniform and they lead, as far as the 
surrounding conditions can be reasonably expected to permit, a military life. In other 
words, the conditions are such as to impress them constantly with a sense of being under 
military work and discipline. 

The true military spirit is developed and nurtured to a highly satisfactory extent. 

Military duty is performed with a maximum degree of zeal. 

The appearance of the cadets at inspection was superior to what I would reasonably ex- 
pect in a similar organization of regular troops. More precise in drill, but with less free- 
dom of movement. 

The military instruction has been carried out on broad and practical lines. 

The requirements of Par. 21, G. O. 101, War Department, 1905, as to time allowed the 
military department are fully complied with. 

The military instruction is of such extent and thoroughness as to qualify the average 
graduate for a commission as a lieutenant of volunteers. 

The students of the graduating class are fond of and seek a military life. Extended 
military and historical reading not great, but preference developing along those lines. Gen- 
eral intelligence, neatness and manners excellent. 

St. John’s Military College at Manlius, N. Y., is practically a private, high-priced mili- 
tary school. The President is in absolute control without hindrance from any superior au- 
thority. The class of students is superior in natural intelligence, birth and breeding. The 
number admitted is small and the result is a highly efficient military organization and an ac- 
curate, as well as comprehensive course in military science and tactics. 

The elements of a complete military education are taught here, including field engi- 
neering, with its entrenchments, pontoon and spar bridges, and practical work in marching, 
castramentation, guard duty, patroling, normal attack, attack and defense on varied ground 
and target practice at all ranges from 200 to 1,000 yards. Two days were spent here the 
Inspector and practically the entire infantry drill regulations, to include the battalion, were 
gone through with by the corps. Advance and rear guard, outpost duty, flag signaling, 
mounted field artillery, litter drill, first aid to the wounded, Butt’s Manual of physical drill, 
saber exercises and practical tests in water analysis were also carried out. Saber drill and 
dismounted artillery drill with small pieces were executed by a special company of youn 
boys who have not yet entered the battalion. A complete inspection of quarters and a 
buildings of the institution was invited and made. 

In every instance, whether it was drill, ceremony or -quarters, the inspection revealed 
the most satisfactory excellence; the few minor imperfections noted only serving to ac- 
centuate the generally highly perfect state of discipline and training. 

The President and practical owner of St. John’s is the main factor in the success of 
the school. He is of a military spirit in instinct and training and his methods are the re- 
sults of original and maturely considered thought. 

It is superfluous to comment on this admirable and invaluable military institution in ex- 
tenso. In its general scheme of instruction, as well as in every detail of the execution of 
that scheme, it closely approximates perfection. 

H. C. HALE, Capt. General Staff, U. S. A. 
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“Stone upon Stone” 


is not only the translation of it» 
name, but describes the thor- 
ough, conservative building 

of character and educa- hee 
tion given to pupils of pd 


ining 
ster] 


bh year. Y 
book with views of the school on application. 
Mies C. C. Fuller, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hud»on, N. Y. 
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EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Formerly Troy Female Seminary). Certificate admits to Wellesley, 
Vassar, Smith and Wells Colleges and Cornell University. General and 


ALLEGHENY 


COLLEGE 


FOUNDED IN 1815 


A College with good traditions, large and in. | 


fluential body of Alumni, a strong Faculty, and 
adequate equipment. location is most health. 
ful and expenses reasonable. Nine buildings, four 
of them new. Separate gymnasiums for young 
men and women. Both well equipped and under 
separate Physical Directors. 


Five Courses of Study 


Classical, Latin and Modern Language and 
Latin-Scientific leading to A.B. degree. Scien- 
tific and Civil Engineering leading to B.S. degree. 

Liberal electives aa tamer year. 

First-class Preparatory School connected with 
the College. Fine new building. 

Fall term opens Sept. 18. Catalogue and book- 
let containing views of grounds and buildings sent 
free of charge to any address. Write for in- 
formation to 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
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Special Courses. Music and Art Schools. Fine new fireproof b 
Basket-bail, hockey and out of-door e8. 
Miss ANNA cH, A 


For Circulars address ~ 
. M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 





Pennsylvania 





Pennsylvania, Bala. 


MISS McGREW'S SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS OF HIGH-GRADE 
DEFECTIVE MENTALITY. 


YEATES SCHOOL 


49th year. Endowed. Prepares for College, 
Scientific Schools, Annapolis and West Point. 
Large faculty of experts and small number of 
rege in order to secure highest standard of home 
ife, thorough scholarship, clean sports. No boy 
taken without personal visit. Frederic Gardiner, 
A. M. (Harv.), Lancaster, Pa. 


Cedarcroft School for Boys 


A sreperatecy and Secondary School organized to give 
a limited number of boys the very best training, with a 
degree of home care and personal aid impossible in large 
schools. The individual boy. not the class, is the unit. 
Separate sleeping-rooms. me hour from Philadelphia. 

ted in the grand old country home of Bayard Taylor; 
125 acres of grounds. All athletics. Illustrated prospec- 
tus. Jesse Evans Puitirs, A.M., Principal. 

KENNETT Square, Pa. 











formerly connected with Bryn Mawr College, will re-open 
their Gott e-Preparatory School for Girls on October’ 4, 


1906. Number of boarders limited to twelve. Careful in- . 
divid es 


ual instruction. Tennis and basket-ball. 
ROSEMONT, near Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 











DICKINSON 





FOUNDED 1783 
124th year will open September 13, 1906 


DEPARTMENTS : 
I COLLEGE. Classical, Scientific, Philo- 
sophical, Latin-Scientific and 
Medical Preparatory Courses, 
each of four years. 
Il. SCHOOL OF LAW. One of the Oldest 
in the Country 


Ill. CONWAY HALL. (Preparatory.) Pre- 


pares for technical 
schools and col- 


leges. 
For catalogues and further information, addres 


Geo. Edward Reed 


PRESIDENT 
CARLISLE, PA. 
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ing of students. ggth Year begins Sept. 20th, 1905. 
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ABINGTON 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


Located Near Jenkintown, P ge to miles from Philadel- 
phia. Under care of Friends. Co-educational. Prepares 
for all leading colleges. a a courses in Art and 
Music. Fine Athletic Field. ndowment makes fees low. 
For catalogue address 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A.M., Principal 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





Franklin & Marshall 
Academy 


CASTER, PA. 
Located in the ‘‘garden spot’’ of the State. Beautiful 


scenery. Near cheap and abundant markets. pares for 
all colleges in the country. ——— h training. Careful 
supervision. No smoking. ralshed room: as. with steam 
heat and electric light. Good bos Use of library, 
) yA Gymnasium, athletic ¢ Niela. ete. Terms, 

r year. 

HELM, 4.) x, 
EDWIN M HARTMAN, , | Principals. 





Wyoming Seminary 
enh ional. Secon Baie. Oe College preparation, ornamental 
LL. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, 
Kineston, Pa. 


——es 


PERKIOMEN SEMINARY 
Co-educational. Mew Buildings, new gymnasium, 
campus, athletic field. Small classes.. Honor men in 
» Music, Elocution. Strongly moral. No 
»liquor, tobacco or hazing. $250 Scholarships. 
ue Free, 
Rev. oO. s. Kriebel, A. M., Prin. 
Boz X, Pennsburg, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, Chester, Pa. 
Civil Engineering, (C.E.); Chemistry, (B.S.); Arts, (A.B); alco, Thorough 


are offered together with the physical benefits, the moral stamina, the healthful diversion and soldierly dis- 
cipline supplied by a ey school of the best type. A national reputation for excellence in the train- 


E. HYATT, 


Catalogues of Col, 





CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


JAMES L. PATTERSON 





Courses of Study 





Situated among the hills bordering the upper Wissahickon Valley in a 
a * its healthfulness and natural beauty. 


-master. 


For catalogues 
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Forforty Piece yetsates oe 

Luke’s has been eminen! 
Its attractive home life 7 and 

tion ear contentment aad high sc: 


quirement ut. 


ayear. Forillustra 








“A thorough and honest school, the kind 
g ae. to wie, sensible parents desire 
ne BIsHOr WHITAKER. 


§t. Luke’s School of 


WAYNE, PA., 14 miles from Philadelphia. 


resent headmaster) S| 
successful as a school for asy 
careful individual instruc- 
scholarship. 
all new, specially planned to meet every re- 
focality remarkable for poaltbfuiness, natural beauty 
and fi om from undesirable infiuences. 


— f ll f 
oys prepared for any college or for 
$700 fed 4 catalogue a 


—_», 








.——— HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster # 

















DICKINSON. 
SEMINARY 


Classical Courses, $275 per year. 





nasiums. Term opens Sep- 
tember tenth. 
Write for catalogue to 











WILLIAMSPORT 


vantages in Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art and Expres- 
sion. Healthfullocation Athletics under trained 
directors. Bowling, Swimming Pool. 
WILLIAM PERRY 
EVELAND, Ph. D., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


A Model Home 
and Chris- 
* tian School. 
College Prepara- 
tory, Commer- 
cial, Scientific. 
Conservatory ad- 


Two Gym- 
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The Only Catholic College COLUMBIA COLLEGE | 


in the Bast offering high-graded and full Located at the top of a high hill, two miles north 
of Columbia, in center of twenty acres of campus, 


———- Modern appointments. High standard with special 
Civil and Electrical Engineering. courses in Music, Art and Expression. ‘ 
The courses in the classics ang paatorn. — Catalogue from 
guages are particularly strong. social an W. W. DANIEL, - - COLUMBI 
political sciences are studied throughout the A, S.C. 
course. : ; 
K:nglish receives special attention. Also a - Wisconsin 
well-graded Commercial Course. Instruction is 


thorough and /ndividual as far as possible. The EGE 
buildings are ages and (my ~ and the equipment MILWAUKEE * DOWN ER COLL 
complete. The grounds are spacious; gym- 

fastam, cinder track (quarter mile). MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


St. Nicholas’s Academy, 42 home For Young Ladies and Girls. College. College Prepare. 
school for boys, is situated on the campus tory School. Music directed by Emil Liebling; Diploma 
and is in charge of a matron. Home Economics: Training Course for Teachers; Diploma 

Send for Catalogue G Gymnastics : Training Course for Teachers. Art, Elocution, 


REY. L. A. DELUREY, 0.0., 0.8.4, MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President 


President WAYLAND ACADEMY [FSF 50% 


Villanova, Pa. < AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Thorough courses. Modern, well-equipped buildings, Gymnasium 
Athletic field. Music and elocution in special building. Expense 
Moderate. Address Epwin P. Brown, Prin., Beaver Dam, Wis 


Virginia 
Pennsylvania, Mercersburg. 


mencensone Acaoemr, for toe. calegsPrnanion coomes. | I) the Green Fields of Virginia 


Personal interest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils : 
lofty ideals of scholarship, sound judgment and Christian Do you want a school in which to place your boy surrounded 
nranliness. For catalogue address WILLIAM MANN with the proper environment? — 

IRVINB, Ph. D., President. We offer to educate, to train, to give him that personal over- 
sight—in fact, to give him an comme: equal to any of the best 
Northern schools for $300. NO EXTRAS. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL ‘ine year's course ‘of theoretical and therefore, to-day Jor Catalog 0. 


» practical ers. for the Librarian's profession. Circular A _ 
iving full details on application to the Registrar of the | Cluster Springs Academy, Cluster Springs, Virginia 


nstitute. 
VIRGINIA, Front Royal (near Washington, D. C.) 

East r Co e for Young Men and Young Women. 
TRAINING Schoo! for Children’s Librarians, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh ern G© strong Faculty of American and 
The demand from the libraries of the country for grad- | European Specialists. Accredited college University of Vir 
uates of this School is much Fv, than the supply. For g's. Degrees conferred. College, Elective, Preparatory, Business 
information address Mabel Frothingham, Sec’y, Car- usic, Art, Drawing, Elocution. No hazing. Students from 2 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. States. Yearly rate, $180. J.8. GRUVER, A.M.., President. 





















































275 Boys from 4o States last ses- 


Staunton er ak Private — in 
oye e Sout. ‘ays from 10 to 18 years 
Military old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 
Academy 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
a 8 = dry, bracing Speen As S 
Ideal Home School for Manly Boys. famous, proverbially healthful an 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoab. 
Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military 
training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expe?- 
sively equip; gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic k. AlJl manly 
sports enpenrnans. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Wore from homes of 
culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction ly. our 
tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy forty-six years old. 
New $50,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges 
Handsome catalogue free. Address 
CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
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> 
A WOMAN’S COLLEGE IN THE SOU 
Through the beneficence of Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams this new college for women has 
been made possible. A munificent endowment provided for in the founder’s will has per- 
mitted the establishment of a college of the grade and scope of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith 








and Bryn Mawr. Pree 
Through efficiency of faculty and general equipment Sweet Briar is enabled 


to offer opportunities equal to those of any of the higher institutions of 
the North; in advantages of location, for health, comfort and beauty 
of surroundings it is unsurpassed. Sweet Briar is an old Virginia 
estate in Amherst County, on the main line of the Southern Rail- 
way but a few hours’ run from Washington. j 
To the large and comfortable building, formerly the residence 
of the founder, have been added new and magnificent build- 
ings—the Dormitories, the Academic buildings and the 
Refectory. These are models of modern architecture, mak- 
ing in all a splendid and imposing appearance. 
The first college year opens September 27, 1906. Complete 
information, catalogue and views sent on application to 


DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Sweet Briar, Va. \B 





Vermont 


ae Pa en a a e ene es we 
VERMONT ACADEMY. 

A® ENDOWED SCHOOL of the highest standards. College Preparatory, Scientific, Music and Art 

courses. Nine modern buildings, including gymnasium, library, commodious dining hall, separate dor- 

6 mitories for boys and girls, infirmary and cottages. Fine athletic field, tennis and basket-ball grounds. 

3® acres in school park. An ideal location, able teachers, progressive methods, and an excellent in 

ment, including new laboratories and workshops, make study successful and create a school life unusually 


earnest and attractive. 
Terms moderate. JOHN L. ALGER, A. M., Principal, Sextons River, Vt. 


: SCHOOL AGENCY THE INDEPENDENT 
180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
SS SOE: RET aad Sete Meee | 4 ARES See RUBY wie fe en PDE 
aes em Site Dest Hom, Dew Wess ” stiuvdinmaiin 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY’ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $8.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


NEW YORK 
AG! 
r ENCY TH 


ice. 





ted, and 1 
Patents advertised 
Washington, D. 0. 





WE WANT AGENTS in every Church in the World to 
U FRANCIS H. OLARK'S intensely interesting work, 
out, “CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN ALL LANDS.’ 


Writ ‘ 
JOHNGOM-WYNME 0O., Washington, D. 0. 
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EIGHT DOLLARS 


— $t. Pauland Minneapolis 
and return froth Chicago August 11th to 


13th, inclusive, return limit August 3lst, 
account 40th annual encampmentG. A.R. 


An unusual opportunity to visit the Twin 
Cities, Fort Snelling, the Falls of Minne- 
haha and the Lake Region of Minnesota. 


$16 round-trip rate all summer, good 
returning until October 31st. 


Correspondingly low rates from all eastern 


Four fast through trains each 
way over The North-Western 
Line; ineluding the famous 
eléctric lighted North-West- 
ern Limited. é; 


All agents sell tickets over this line. For 
full information call on or write to 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Pasegr. Traf. Mgr., C. & W.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO 








The Sgr ~ Sea THE FAMOUS 


Long Beach Hote 


- AND COTTAGES. 


, Directly on the Ocean Beach. 
Forty-five minutes from New York City. 
Tenth season under present management. 
HOTEL OPENED JUNE 2. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
4 i A. E. DICK, Manager. 
New York Office, Hotel Arlington, 20 West 25th St | 





y used. 
F. kL. YOUNG, Gen’l Mer. Dae ee 
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Famous Safety — 


REVOLVERS 


ARE BUILT FOR BUSINESS. 
ichardson 


arrington 
me A 
ammerless evolver 








PROSPECT PARK HOTEL. - 


CATSHILL, N. Y. 

Opened in June under mew management. Private 
baths have been added, and many improvemeiits-are now 
being made. Send for illustrated booklet. New York rep- 
resentative will call with floor plans and photographs. 
Address FRANK N. ROGERS, Manager, Catskill, N. Y. 


“TheForest Glenand Radium Spring” 


White Mountains of New Hampshire, 


A select family Hotel, catering to those who appreci- 
ate a cool, restful spot; pure air, pine woods, a good 
table, courteous attention, and_The Purest Spring Water 
on Earth. Booklet for the asking. r 

“ THE FOREST GLEN,” No. Conway, N. H. 


SUMMER HOMES aaa 
In Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Champlain. 
. ,_ Terms, $4 to $10 per week. 
New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield and 
Vermont points. as any om the continent. 
150 page illustrated brochure mailed free on receipt of 


“Addveer he Wr RGCEESTONE, S 
ss A. W. NE, S. P. A., Central Ver- 
mont Ry., 385 Broadway, New York. 7 


Most attractive lots for sum- 
aerreidenceshighost point on NANTUCKET ISLAND 
qetween Siasconset village and Sankoty lighthouse. Easy terms 


Apply J. O. STIRLING, Rockville, Conn., or W..B..GARDNER 
Siasconset. 




















Price (Nickel) 


is not a toy intended for children, 


- but a safe, durable and accurate 
- weapon forthe man or woman who 


needs a revolver for purposes of 
offense or defense, or for the huntsman, army 
officer or policeman. 

In the H..& R. Hammerless Revolver there 
is no hammer to catch in the clothing and cause 
accidental discharge in drawing it from the 

ket. The only way possible to dischaige 
it, is to pull the trigger. 

All H. & R. Revolvers are made of the very 

best obtainable materials in a factory equipped 
with the most improved machinery operated by 
skilled mechanics. It is a marvel. Small and 
light in proportion to its effectiveness. Perfect 
in balance and finish, and extremely durable. 
The automatic device for ejecting the empty 
shells, makes reloading easy. The handle is so 
shaped as tuo insure a sure grip. 
’ Every revolver bearing our name passes the 
most rigid inspection and is thoroughly tested 
before leaving the factory. We could not afford 
to risk our reputation by permitting an H. & R. 
Revolver to be sold unless it is without a single 
flaw. Our guarantee goes with every one. 


H. & R, Revolvers are made in many styles and sizes. 
Blue and nickel finish. Prices from $2.50 to 88,00, 
The Hammerless illustrated in this ad. , finest nickel finish, 
is $6.00. Our catalogue gives full particulars. 

A postal card will bring it. H. & R. Revolvers are sold 
by aJl dealers in reliable sporting goods. If not seld in 
— town, we will ship direct prepaid on receipt of 
price. 


{ 
Harrington: & Richardson Arms Co. 
306 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Single Gun. 








OCEAN TRIPS 


TO— 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON, PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND and NEWFOUNDLAND 


Staunch, sea-going steamers leave Commercial Wharf, Boston, at noon 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays for Halifax, Hawkesbury and 
Charlottetown, Sydney, and the celebrated Bras d’Or Lakes. 
_ . Delightful trips varying from one night at sea to asix days’ cruise which 
includes a sail along the entire coast of Nova Scotia. 
Only direct route, Low tates. Good board. Send stamp for book- 
let ‘Canadian Gems,”’ maps, etc., to 


General Manager s 8 


BOSTON 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


WONDERLAND 


With its incomparable 
scenery is best reached via the 


UNION PACIFIC 


AND CONNECTIONS 


Whose fast through daily trains run 200. miles 
in broad daylight along this matchless 


river. 


An opportunity of visiting 


Yellowstone Park en Route. 
The Short Line to 


PORTLAND 


AND THE NORTHWEST 
INQUIRE OF 


E.L. LOMAX, C. P. A., 


Omaha, 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and llth Street 
New York City 


- 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Preps. 





East Andover, New Hampshire. 


MINNEHAHA CAMP £92 ciats axp 

YOUNG WOMEN 

Hight hundred acres. Boating, handicrafts, gardening, 

art. Experienced counsellors, Booklet. Director, MAR 
L. READ, Columbia University, New York City, 





THE LUCERNE 


201 West 79th St., N. Y. City. 


We have a few very desirable two room Apartments; 
large, sunny rooms, with spacious closets, 


Furnished or Unfurnished. 


Reasonable rates, high class service. Cuisine of marked 
excellence. 300 feet from 79th St. Subway Station. 


FINEST LOCATION IN NEW YORK. 





THE LUCERNE HOTEL CO., 
. James Runciman - - Manager. 


——— 


THE ORIENT 


AROUND THE WORLD, Sail Oct. 5. 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE, Sail January, Februaty 
and March. Particulars of 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
Room 105-106, 








14 Beacon St., Bosto _— 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR — sci 


ee 
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ANOTHER BIG VICTORY ABROAD 


HE annual open hill-climb of the Midland Auto- 
mobile Club, held June 16th, the biggest event of 
the kind in England, resulted in a clean-cut 

victory for an 18 h. p. White steamer. The White 
climbed the hill six seconds faster than any of its 34 com- 
titors, which included all the best known English, 
rench and German cars, the ratings of which ranged 
up to 60 h. p. 
Thus is added another to the long string of White 
victories abroad which commenced with the winning of 
the English Reliability Trials in 1902. 


WRITE FOR NEW TESTIMONIAL BOOKLET 


WHITE Sioing COMPANY 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK 


COMBINES ALL THE REQUISITES OF 


A Delightful Summer Resort—Clear Skies— Bracing Temperature 
—Out-of-Door Life—Splendid Fishing—Marvelous Scenery 
—Fine Hotels. 

ATTRACTIVE VACATION OUTINGS 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1906 


Returning via Colorado Springs and Denver. 


RATE, $227 from NEW YORK; proportionate rates from other points. All necessary 
expenses for twenty-one days. 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN 
MID-SUMMER TOUR AUGUST. 6. 


Itineraries and full particulars of Ticket Agents, C. STUDDS, E. P. A., 268 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. GEO. W._ BOYD, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa, 


5 




















[ Summer 
Gottages for 
Happiness. 








IF YOU HAD TO STAND 
ON YOUR HEAD TO SHOOT, 

It’s all happiness if your cottage is a YOU WOULDNT BRING 
Premier: your vacation is a success. HOME MUCH GAME 


Premiers are so portable and simple—only 

hically to 
take a few hours to erect, easy to move and FB dered ey on ane phategeohically 
re-erect. You will be satisfied with a Premier ; 

: he ra 

House; they’re so practical, artistic and dur- Auto Graflex Came 
able. Besides that the cost is so small. ~ oy ae} 
Booklet No. So tells you all. for high-speed work. Send for Catalogue. 


er, N.Y. 
\ Chas. H. Manley, St. Johns, Mich, | FOLMER & SCHWING CO. Rochest 
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Survey of the World 


In its appeal for subscrip- 
tions to the campaign fund, 
the Republican Congression- 
al Committee says that the campaign 
“must be based on the administrative 
and legislative record of the party, and 
that being so, Theodore Roosevelt’s per- 
sonality must be a central figure and his 
achievements a central thought.” Elmer 
Dover, secretary of the National Com- 
mittee, remarks that it would not be wise 
to make tariff stand-patism a national 
issue, because local conditions should be 
considered. There is in many places, he 
adds, a demand for revision; some Re- 
publicans will be elected upon revision 
platforms, others on platforms in which 
revision is opposed.. He would not be 
surprised if a tariff investigation should 
be made after the coming session by a 
commission appointed by the President 
or a joint committee of Congress. 
Among the interesting local contests is 
the one in Mr. Littlefield’s district in 
Maine, where his re-election is opposed 
by the Federation of Labor. Corre- 
spondents in the field say that he will 
not lose many labor votes, because a 
large majority of the labor men are al- 
teady Democrats. But his plurality of 
5,500 will be considerably reduced, it is 
predicted, mainly because of the liquor 
question, as he is identified with the sup- 
porters of the new law for the establish- 
ment of a commission to enforce the pro- 
hibition statutes——In New Hampshire. 
Winston Churchill, the novelist, as the 
candidate (for Governor) of the Lincoln 
Republican Club or Party, is making 
speeches in which he sharply attacks the 
ton and Maine Railroad Company, 
asserting that it has been controlling the 


Political 
Movements 


legislation and politics of the State. 
Government by railroads, he says, is the 
greatest political evil of the present time. 

Owing to reports that Mr. Roosevelt 
would make several speeches in Pennsyl- 
vania in behalf of the regular Repub- 
lican ticket, it has been authoritatively 
announced that he will make no political 
speeches there, but -will keep his engage- 
ments to make addresses, on October 4, 
at the dedication of the Capitol and at 
the York County Fair. Lewis Emery, 
Jr., nominated for Governor by a fusion 
of the Democrats and the Lincoln Re- 
publicans, in his letter of acceptance calls 
for a strict regulation of corporations, a 
merit system in the public service, freight 
and express rights for trolley roads, a 
rate of 2 cents a mile for railway pas- 
senger service, and a reference of the 
election of United States Senators to the 
people. Senator Bailey, of Texas, has 
been renominated at the primaries. Ow- 
ing to similar action in Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Oregon, Louisiana and_ several 
other States, about one-third of the thirty 
senatorial vacancies occurring next year 
will be filled by what will virtually be 
popular elections. In New York there 
is a decided movement on the Repub- 
lican side for the nomination for Gov- 
ernor of Mr. Hughes, counsel for the 
Armstrong Committee during the recent 
insurance investigation. For a long time 
the present Governor, Mr. Higgins, was 
unwilling that such an _ investigation 
should be made. On the Democratic side 
Mr. Hearst, according to current reports, 
has a considerable number of delegates, 
altho he is the candidate of the Inde- 
pendence League. Ex-Judge Alton B. 
Parker (formerly candidate for the 








Presidency) probably represents the 
Democratic opposition to Mr. Hearst in 
a long interview, in which, after com- 
mending a dozen’ other possible Demo- 
cratic candidates, he says, in response to 
the suggestion that Mr. Hearst seeks by 
means of the League to compel the 
Democrats to accept him: “He is too 
shrewd a man to believe it possible that 
a Democratic convention will ever be 
made up of delegates so absolutely pu- 
sillanimous as to surrender to one de- 
manding that the party shall deliver up 
to him the honor and power he covets, 
or suffer defeat.” The city authorities 
having asked that the ballot boxes used 
at the mayoralty election be emptied and 
the ballots destroyed, Mr. Hearst says 
to the court that he will provide new 
boxes if an order shall be issued for the 
preservation of the old ones, with their 
contents, to await the result of his appli- 
cation to the next Legislature for a re- 
count.——Mr. Gompers asks every mem- 
ber of the Federation of Labor to con- 
tribute $1 to a fund for use in support 
of labor candidates in the Congressional 
campaign. Harry H. Bender, Fiscal 
Supervisor of State Charities in New 
York, has been found guilty by the Civil 
Service Commission of using the influ- 
ence ‘of his office to induce contributions 
to: the Republican campaign fund, and 
the Commission has reported its findings 
to Governor Higgins. 
s&s 


The Gelepague In Ecuador, a 
Islands representing the Govern- 
ment have published the 
following memorandum relating to nego- 
tiations for the sale of the Galapagos 
Islands, which was found among the 
private papers of ex-President Garcia: 
“While at Washington I visited President 
Roosevelt and inquired into the question 
whether the United States was disposed to 
take over the Galapagos Islands, paying Ecua- 
dor $5,000,000 in gold for them and recogniz- 
ing Ecuador’s sovereignty over the islands. 
Mr. Roosevelt replied that he would recom- 
mend the proposal to Congress and was sure 
it would be accepted, offering to appoint the 
American Minister to continue the negotia- 
tions at Quito.” 
Sefior Garcia visited this country in 
March, 1903. He was then Minister of 
Finance and Public Works. In August, 
1905, hé became President. It is said in 
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Ecuador that the negotiations of which 
the memorandum speaks were ended by 
the Alvaro revolution, which resulted in 
Garcia’s overthrow ; also that the islands 
were first offered to France. The official 
papers now call Garcia a traitor for try- 
ing to sell part of the national territory. 
This group of thirteen small islands is 
situated under the equator, 730 miles 
west of Ecuador and 850 miles south- 
west of Panama. 


& 


John D. Rockefeller re- 
turned from France on 
Saturday last, and will 
go to Ohio this week. He is under bond 
to appear at Findlay for trial on Septem- 
ber 4th in a suit against the Standard 
Oil Company and himself for violation of 
Ohio’s Anti-Trust law. The sessions of 
the Federal grand jury in Chicago will 
begin on August 6th, and the inquiry 
made at Cleveland will be continued 
there for the purpose of completing a 
chain of evidence upon which the Stand- 
ard and certain railroad companies can 
be prosecuted successfully for violating 
the law which forbids the giving or the 
receiving of freight rebates. From 
Nebraska comes a curious story about the 
destruction of railway records belonging 
to the Burlington road. It is asserted 
that on the 26th ult., two freight cars full 
of barrels and boxes which contained ac- 
counts, letters and other papers were 
taken to an obscure siding near Belfast, 
about eight miles from Greeley Center, 
and were burned there by four railway 
employees, who first poured kerosene oil 
upon the cars and the papers. Some ol 
the papers were blown away and were 
picked up by a farmer named Matthew 
Luce. They related to the payment of 
rebates. One has been published. It is 
dated March 11th, 1904, and directs the 
payment of the rebate claims of John 
Stewart, of Concordia, Kan., saying: 
“Our agreement with Mr. Stewart is to 
refund 33% per cent. on the charges on 
the shipments which move from points 
within the State of Kansas.” Rebate 
checks and papers relating to them are 
said to have-been found by Luce. Of 
ficers of the company say they know 
nothing of the incident, and that it has 
been their rule to destroy no records ut 
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til they were twenty-five years old—— 
At the recent investigation concerning 
the roads engaged in the Eastern bitu- 
minous coal trade, the evidence indicated 
that the Norfolk & Western, Baltimore 
& Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio were 
controlled by the Pennsylvania, several 
of whose prominent officers were di- 
rectors of the other roads and members 
of their executive committees. Last 
week John B. Thayer (a vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania) and William H. 
Barnes (a Pennsylvania director) re- 
signed from the Norfolk & Western 
board. Their successors, Henry C. Frick 
(a prominent Pennsylvania stockholder) 
and L. C. Weir, president of the Amer- 
ican Express Company, will, it is said, 
represent the Pennsylvania’s interests. 
Three of the Pennsylvania’s vice-presi- 
dents remain in the Norfolk & Western 
board. Vice-presidents of the Pennsyl- 
vania are also in the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Chesapeake & Ohio boards. It is 
said that some of them will withdraw. It 
has been reported that the Government 
would prosecute these corporations 


(operating parallel lines) for violation of 


the Anti-Trust law.——-The Commission 
will soon begin, it is announced, a long 
and searching investigation concerning 
the railways engaged in the anthracite 
coal trade. William A. Glasgow, Jr., 
will conduct the inquiry. The de- 
cision of a Virginia court that the State’s 
new law making the passenger rate 2 
cents for mileage books is not accepted 
as final by the Attorney-General, who 
will take the question to the Supreme 
Court at Washington. 


& 


It is feared that the recent ex- 
ins clusion at Seattle of a Chinese 
“PKS student will be resented in 
China. Dr. C. D. Teney, a Harvard 
graduate, who is now a member of the 
faculty of the Imperial Chinese Uni- 
versity, brought to Seattle thirty-eight 
Chinese students, on their way to the 
Harvard summer school at Cambridge. 
One of them was excluded and deported, 
under the immigration laws, because he 
had the infectious disease of the eves 
known as trachoma. His companions 
proceeded to Cambridge. Some of them 
will eventually go to schools in England, 


Various 
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and others will study engineering in this 
country. The number of immigrants 
received in the last fiscal year was 
1,100,073, against 1,026,499 in 1905. A 
great majority came from Austria~-Hun- 
gary, Russia or Italy. The number of 
applicants debarred, in most cases on ac- 
count of disease, was 73,574. Addi- 
tional convictions for violation of the 
land laws are reported. In North 
Dakota, A. C. Huidekoper and E. C. 
Huidekoper, of Meadville, Pa., have been 
fined and sent to jail for one day, for 
illegally taking land for a ranch. In 
Oregon, those found guilty last week of 
defrauding the Government were M. C. 
Hoge, city attorney of Medford, and 
Charles Nickell, the publisher of two 
newspapers.——Owing to the efforts of 
Governor Beckham and others for an en- 
forcement of the laws, Covington is now 
the only city in Kentucky, it is said, in 
which liquor is sold in Sunday. A simi- 
lar movement led by Governor Folk in 
Missouri has closed the saloons on Sun- 
day, except in outlying parts of the 
county which includes St. Louis. In 
Ohio, the new law, increasing the annual 
license fee from $350 to $1000, has re- 
duced the number of saloons from 12,934 
to 9,956. License revenue has, of course, 
been increased, and for the last six 
months it was at the rate of about $o,- 
000,000 a year. 
 ] 


Mayor Tom L. John- 
son, of Cleveland, was 
in court last week to an- 
swer a charge of contempt, owing to his - 
attempt to promote the construction of 
the new street railway, on which the fare 
will be 3 cents. On the 24th ult. the 
old company (Cleveland Electric) ap- 
plied to the Council for an extension of 
its franchises, offering in return to sell 
7 tickets for 25 cents, give universal 
transfers, and build new branch lines 
when directed to do so. On the follow- 
ing day 400 men under the direction of 
the Mayor and other city authorities be- 
gan to tear up the old company’s track 
in Fulton street. Mayor Johnson ex- 
plains that on June 11th the Council, by 
resolution, ordered the company to re- 
move its single track on Fulton street 
to the east side of the street, and at the 
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same time directed the Board of Public 
Service to do the work if it should not 
be done by the company within 30 days. 
At the end of 44 days nothing had been 
done. Therefore the Mayor proceeded 
to enforce the Council’s order, and was 
present in person, directing the work- 
men, In the middle of the day the old 
company served upon him and W. J. 
Springborn, Director of Public Service, 
an injunction obtained from Judge Ford, 
of the Common Pleas Court. The Mayor 
coolly pocketed the papers and ordered 
the workmen to continue their labors. In 
due time the old company’s track on 
Fulton street had been removed, and the 
new company was laying its rails. On 
the 26th the Mayor and Director Spring- 
born were cited to appear before Judge 
Ford to answer a charge of contempt, in 
that they had ignored his injunction. 
They were present and arguments were 
heard, but decision was postponed. As 
a result of the contest, the price of the 
old company’s stock sharply declined. 
The new company was organized in the 
interest of municipal ownership and 3- 
cent fares, and its stock was distributed 
by popular subscription. It operates in 
unoccupied streets and others where the 
old company’s franchises have expired. 
Disappointment is expressed in 
Philadelphia because the suburban trol- 
ley roads, controlled by Mayor Johnson, 
of Cleveland, have entered into an alli- 
ance with the trolley monopoly of the 
city. Some expected that. the -Mayor 
would enter the city by means of a new 
line, compete with the present monopoly 
and reduce fares. Insead of taking that 
course, he has made a traffic agreement, 
by the terms of which his cars will enter 
the city on the city company’s tracks. 


as 


The telegraph incident in 
rsa ~wud the Isle of Pines is closed. 

On the 26th ult. President 
Palma granted pardons to L. C. Giltner, 
William Augustine and Miss . Millie 
Brown, the three American residents 
who had been imprisoned at Nuevo 
Gerona for violating (at Columbia) the 
old military order forbidding any one to 
operate or own a telegraph line without 
permission from the Government. They 
had been placed in jail because they re- 
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“fused td pay the fine imposed by the 
“court. Altho orders had been given that 
‘Miss Brown should be removed to the 


Mayor’s residence, she was still in jail, 
preferring to remain there until the ar- 


rival of her father, who was in the States. 
‘Our Minister at Havana had reported to 
‘Washington that the affair. was not of. 
‘enough importance to warrant the send- 


ing of a full account by cable. It was 
recommended by the Cuban Secretary 
of Justice that pardons be granted if the 
convicts would promise never to do it 
again. They. did so promise and wete 
released. Miss Brown’s mother, being 
in Havana, had said she should insist 
upon paying the fine, because she could 
not permit her daughter’s imprisonment 
to be used by American revolutionists in 
the Isle of Pines to create sympathy with 
their cause. It appears that the tele- 
graph was a mere toy, used by three 
households, partly for amusement and 
partly for instruction. Concessions 
due to the short stature of Porto Ricans 
are made in an order issued by the Gen- 
eral Staff at Washington with reference 
to enlisted men in the Porto Rican provi- 
sional regiment. The minimum height 
of men admitted is to be 5 feet 2 inches. 
In the regular army thé minimum is 
5 feet 4 inches. Other minimum meas- 
urements are proportionally reduced. 


s&s 


.-. In Leyte, the Pulajanes 
- — who attacked the constabu- 

. lary on the 22d ult., have 
been severely punished. Three days 
later, these fanatics, about 350 in num- 
ber, encountered and attacked a small 
force of the constabulary and one com- 
pany (only 26 men) of the Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, a negro regiment. The 
fight lasted half an hour, and at the end 
of. it 150 of the Pulajanes were dead. 
Only one American was wounded. It is 


_said that the military ability of these 


negro soldiers has heretofore been under- 
estimated by the Filipinos, who have 
spoken of them with disrespect-—Al 
tho Congress failed, at the recent session. 
to give the Filipinos that tariff reliel 
which Secretary. Taft sought, it now ap 
pears that it did pass a bill which largely 
increased the Philippine duty on a cer 
tain kind of cheap cotton cloth which 
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they have used in large quantities. At 
the time of its passage, both in the House 
and in the Senate, this bill seems to have 
escaped attention. American manufac- 
turers, it is said, are unable to compete 
with manufacturers abroad in supplying 
cloth of this kind, and it is asserted that 
the higher duty was imposed in order 
that the Filipinos might in this way be 
induced to buy American goods of a dif- 
ferent quality. 
a 
‘ The Pan - American 
= ph peg Congress is still en- 
asta gaged in prelim- 
inaries and has not yet got down to busi- 
ness. Secretary Root and his family 
arrived at Rio de Janeiro on the 
“Charleston” last Friday, and was met 
by Ambassador Griscom and Sefior Na- 
buco, the President of the Pan - Amer- 
ican Congress. Mr. Root on landing had 
an audience with the President of Brazil, 
and ever since has been the chief figure 
of one continuous round of entertain- 
ments. He is recognized by the populace 
and cheered whenever he goes upon the 
streets. The Drago doctrine, which op- 
poses the collection of private debts from 
nations by force, seems to be the one 
topic that will excite the most difference 
of opinion when it comes before the Con- 
gress. It is understood that Secretary 
Root advises that no attempt be made to 
dictate to creditor nations, and his coun- 
sel is likely to prevail. But if the Con- 
gress takes no action the United States 
will submit the whole question to the 
next Hague Conference. The cruiser 
“Buenos Ayres” has been placed at the 


disposal of Mr. Root by the Argentine’ 


Government to bring him from Rio de 
Janeiro when he wishes to proceed to 
Argentina, Uruguay and Chile, but Mr. 
Root will continue on the “Charleston,” 
as accepting such a favor from Argentine 
would be likely to cause jealousy. The 
press of South America is commenting 
very favorably on Mr. Root’s visit, to 
which they attach much importance 


ef] 
The Inte 


The Interparliamentary 
Conference 


adopted 
tially as presented the resolution d 
lam J. Bryan providing for the 
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tion of an international commission of 
inquiry or mediation, according to The 
Hague Convention, in any case of dis- 
agreement between two Powers, before 
resorting to any act of hostility. The 
Union also favored the inclusion, con- 
trary to the program of the Czar, of the 
discussion of the reduction of “the in- 
tolerable expenditure on armaments” in 
the next Hague conference. In regard to 
the rights of neutrals and the definition 
of contraband of war, the following reso- 
lution was adopted : 

“The Interparliamentary Union, now assem- 
bled in London, expresses the view that the 
second Hague conference should: 

“First—By treaty define contraband of war 
as being restricted to arms, munitions of war 
and explosives. 

“Second—Reassert and confirm the principle 
that neither a ship carrying contraband of war 
nor other goods aboard such ship not being 
contraband of war may be destroyed. 

“Third—Affirm that even between belliger- 
ents private property-should be as immune at 
sea as it is on land.” 

Mr. Bryan’s speech on the victories of 
peace at the luncheon given the Confer- 
ence at the House of Lords was highly 
praised for its eloquence and good sense 
by the English press. Afterward, by re- 
auest of the King, Mr. Bryan was given 
a private audience at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, only King Edward, Ambassador 
Reid and Mr. Bryan being present. 

J 


The new Educa- 
tion bill providing 
for the nationaliza- 
tion of the public schools and the sup- 
pression of Government appropriations 
for denominational teaching in them, 
which was introduced by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, on April 9th, was passed by the 
House of Commons on its third reading 
by a majority of 192. In spite of the 
strong opposition made to it, both inside 
the House and in public, no material 
alteration was made in it, altho a num- 
ber of minor amendments were accepted. 
The bill now goes to the House of Lords, 
where the fight against it will be re- 
newed. Mr. Keir Hardie, the Labor 
leader, questioned the Government about 
the alleged atrocities committed by the 
troops in the suppression of the Natal 
rising, in which, as reported by the news- 
papers and private letters, no quarter was 
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given to the wounded Zulus. Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, in reply, said that. the 
Governor of the Colony reported that the 
number of natives killed.was about 3,500 
and of wounded and prisoners 2,000.. It 
was possible that some of the native 
irregulars, out of sight of their officers, 
might have killed the wounded. A ques- 
tion from Mr. Redmond asking whether 
it was true that the head of Bambaata, 
the Zulu chief, was cut off and exhibited 
in triumph, gave Mr. Churchill an op- 


portunity to give another hit at Lord 


Kitchener, whose conduct in the Sudan 
campaign he had criticised in his first 
book. He said that Bambaata’s head had 
been cut off for identification by the na~- 
tives, but that it was not wise to discuss 
the subject, because nothing was done 
half so disgraceful to civilization as the 
treatment of the Malhidi’s body after the 
capture of Omdurman. 


wt 


It is difficult to tell much 
about the real situation. in 
Russia because, owing to 
the rigid censorship of the press and the 
policy of repression adopted by the Gov- 
ernment, the revolutionary - movements, 
if there are such, are carefully concealed. 
It is obvious, however, that no outbreak 
of violence against the Government, such 
as was generally expected on the disso- 
lution of the Duma, has taken place. On 
the contrary, the country as a whole has 
been freer. from riots, strikes and assas- 
Sinations than when the Duma was in 
session. Whether this indicates a general 
acquiescence on the part of the people 
with the action of the Government in dis- 
missing the Duma, or whether it is mere- 
ly the lull before the storm of revolution 
breaks forth cannot be said. Evidently 
the revolutionists, whatever may be their 
plans, do not consider the time favorable 
for open revolt. The peasants are busy 
and. cannot be persuaded to attack the 
country-seats and the towns until after 
the harvest. The employees of factories 
and railroads do not seem inclined to en- 
gage in a general strike. A few months 
ago they were striking on the slightest 
provocation, with or without orders from 
their leaders. Either they are tired of 
their former experiences or they are being 
restrained. But arms are being. secretly 


The Russian 
Crisis 


imported and plans made. for a: revolu- 
tionary. rising in the fall, if not before. 
At Poltava a battalion. mutinied because 
one of their number had been arrested for 
attending a revolutionary ‘meeting. They 
marched to the prison; but the rest: of the 
garrison called out to suppress the out- 
break attacked them as they were ‘break- 
ing down the gates of the prison and 
fired upon them with machine . guns. 
At Helsingfors, Finland, a very serious 
mutiny has broken out, and, according 
to the latest reports, the fortress of Svea- 
borg, -which rds the harbor of the 
capital, is in the hands of the mutineers 
and is being bombarded by the gunboats. 
Several hundred officers and men are 
said to have been killed or wounded. 
The outbreak resulted from the death 
of a sapper from ill treatment. Prem- 
ier Stolypin has not yet succeeded in 
forming a cabinet, as even the most 
conservative members of the former 
Duma refuse to ally themselves with the 
Government at this crisis. M. Stolypin 
promises thoro reforms in administration 
and measures for the benefit of the peas- 
antry, but at the same time he is using all 
the forces of the bureaucracy to repress 
revolutionary agitation. All the radical 
newspapers have been suppressed. All 
the clubs in St. Petersburg except the 
gambling clubs have been closed. Tele- 
graphic despatches sent out of the coun- 
try are rigidly censured, and foreign 
newspapers are confiscated or have col- 
umns blacked out in the old way. Mem- 
bers of the Duma are being closely 
watched, but only a few of them have so 
far been arrested. The Public Prose- 
cutor has begun proceedings against the 
213 members of the Duma who signed 
the Viborg manifesto advocating passive 
resistance, on the charge of treason. This 
is probably done for the purpose of mak- 
ing them ineligible for re-election, rather 
than with a view of punishing them. 


3 
The Group of Toil, com- 
posed of the most radical 
members of the dissolved 
Duma, is co-operating with the Socialist 
Revolutionary party in an effort to rouse 
the peasants and workingmen to revolt 
and to undermine the loyalty of the army 


The Appeal 
to the Army 


and navy to the Government. They re- 
gard the Viborg manifesto, drawn up by 
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the Constitutional Democrats ‘and -advo- 
cating mere passive resistance as weak 
and futilé and have supplemented it by 
‘of their own, one ad- 
dressed to:thépeasants, enticing them to 
seize the Tag@ of the State and the no- 
bility, asmit--ts theirs by right, and the 
other to the soldiers and sailors, appeal- 
ing to th¢m not to fire upon the people. 
The following quotations from the latter 
will show.the tenor of their arguments: 
“Soldiersand Sailors—The Government has 
by imperiakeommand dissolved Parliament, and 
troops hawi nm assembled from all sides to 
oppress the: le by armed force. The peo- 
ple’s repregesftatives were elected from among 
your fatherg and brothers in order to lay. be- 
fore the Emperor the needs of the people ahd 
to obtain land- and liberty.. But the Emperor 
would not listen to the elected. of the people. 


“Will you shoot the people, shed the blood 
of the people, and transfix the people’s breasts 
with bayonets?=:Remember that you are the 
children of peasants, that you are the children 
of the Russian people, and that in the villages 
where you were born your own brothers who 
are remaining home are also agitating, are also 
demanding land and liberty, and that the Gov- 
ernment is- sending other’troops to shoot and 
beat them. Why will you defend the Govern- 
ment? Do you, yourselves, live so well? Are 
not you, yourselves, in a state of servitude? 
You are in a worse state of bondage than all 
the others. You are’ made to act as ‘officers’ 
servants, you are tormented in discipline bat- 
talions; for every free word gyou are sent to 
hard labor or shot. - £ 

“We, the representativés of the people, 
wished to promulgate law§ providing for’a re- 
duction of the term of military-service to two 
years, for the abolition of soldiers’ employment 
as servants, for the payment of a monthly wage 
to soldiers, and for the effective prevention of 
all insults to the rank and file by those placed 
over them. We wished to improve the lot of 
the soldiers, but the great aim before us was 
to improve the lot of the whole working popu- 
lation. To prevent all this the Government 
hastened to dissolve Parliament. 

“Soldiers and Sailors—We, the legally elect- 
ed representatives of the peasants and work- 
ingmen, declare to you that without Parlia- 
ment the Government is illegal. Orders which 
it may now issue have no legal force. We call 
on you: 

“Firstly—To cease to obey the illegal Gov- 
emmment and actively to oppose it in conjunc- 
tion with us and the whole of the poor popu- 
lation. You have taken an oath to defend the 
Fatherland. Stand beside us for land and lib- 
e 


“Secondly—Any man who shoots at the peo- 
ple is a criminal, a traitor, and the enemy of 
the people. We inform all such, in the name 
of their fathers and brothers, that they will not 
be allowed to return to their homes, and that 
over their names will hang the eternal curse 
of the people. 
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‘“Thirdly—The Government entered inte ne- 
— with the Austrian and German 
rs, and German troops are ready to 
invade our country to defend the Government, 
which opposes the people, with the power of 
foreign arms. 

“By such negotiations, we declare, the Gov- 
ernment has betrayed the country and is now 
outside the limits of the law. i 

“Soldiers and Sailors—Your sacred duty is 
to free the Russian people from the treacher- 
ous Government and defend Parliament. Every 
man falling in this holy war will cover himself 
with eternal. fame, and the Russian people will 
Bless his name. In this struggle gs elected 
representatives will be with you. Be brave for 
the Fatherland, for the people, and for land 
and liberty against the criminal Government.” 


J 


Forei A rifle bullet fired from the 
car French cruiser “Dupetit ‘Thou- 

ars” while engaged in target 
practice in the harbor of Ché-Foo, China, 
struck and killed Lieutenant Clarence 
England on the American cruiser “Chat- 
tanooga.” The French Government has 
officially expressed its regrets for the 
accident———-Major Alfred Dreyfus was 
decorated with the cross of the Legion 
of Honor in the presence of the troops 
on the’same spot where, twelve years be- 
fore, he was publicly degraded for trea- 
son by having ‘the insignia of rank cut 
from his uniforfm and his sword broken. 
After the ceremony and the review of the 
troops, Major Dreyfus received the con- 
gratulations of his brother officers and of 
the friends who had worked for him, 
among them Brigadier-General Picquart, 
Anatole France and Alfred Capus. Mad- 
ame Dreyfus and his son were also pres- 
ent. The Council of the. Legion of 
Honor has refused to award a cross to 
Madame Sara Bernhardt, who was 
recommended by the Government for 
that honor. The troops of the Sultan 
of Morocco attacked the camp of the 
Pretender near Mulaya and completely 
routed the rebels with heavy loss after 
a fight lasting all day. The leader of the 
Pretender’s forces, Kaid Azus, escaped 
to Zeluan. Viscount Kodama, who 
was the strategic leader of the Japanese 
campaign against Russia in Manchuria, 
died on July 22, and his place as Chief 
of the General Staff is taken by Baron 
Oku, who commanded the third Japanese 
army and: drove Kuropatkin out of’ the 
Liaotung péninsula and back to Tie 
Pass. 





Dr. Elmer E. Brown, appointed Commissioner of Education by President Roosevelt upon 
the resignation of Dr. William T. Harris, belongs to the group of younger men among the 
educational leaders of the country. Identified by birth with the Empire State, he is in a 
larger sense representative of the Middle West and the Pacific Coast. The University of Mich- 
igan is his Alma Mater and -the field of his earliest work as a university professor. His stud- 
ies were completed in the philosophical faculty of Halle, where he gained his Ph.D. and 
strengthened his natural bias for historical research, Combining with high scholarship the prac- 
tical experience of a teacher and superintendent of public schools he brought to the Professor- 
ship of Education in the University of California, which position he has held since 1893, a com- 
bination of qualities that found full scope for exercise in the peculiar administrative relations 
of that university to the school system of the State. Under his guidance the influence of the 
University Chair of Education has been felt thruout the State. At the same time he lifted 
the department itself to the level of the older faculties. Dr. Brown’s intimate knowledge and 
discriminating estimate of the typical institutions of this country are illustrated in his mono- 
graph on “The Origin of American State Universities,” and more strikingly still in his book, 
“The Making of Our Middle Schools,” which for scholarly method, scope of research and com- 
prehensive grasp of the many social factors that enter into the life of institutions will long rank 
as an educational classic. Appointed President of the National Council of the National Fduca- 
tional Association in 1904, Dr. Brown has shown in the conduct of its affairs during a critical 
is perme of its history, as in his university relations, the energy, steady purpose and regard for 

igh ideals which promise a vigorous administration of the ‘National bicesn of Education, 
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AT NAPLES 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Port-LAuREATE OF ENGLAND. 


Tis night, and floateth from afar 
The sound of ¢éareless, wandering feet, 
And, coaxed from mandolin and. guitar, 
Music voluptuously sweet. 


Whereto the languid wavelets keep 
. Time round the deeply curving bay, 
From where the magic Mantuan sleeps, 
To native nest of Tasso’s lay.* 


But what is it haunts the midnight air? 
Is it the unseen wailing- ghosts 
Of God and Goddess fled elsewhere, 


Who one‘time ruled these radiant coasts? 


Yes! vain, Pandean pipe, and lute! 

Only in corridors and halls, 
Divinities, in marble mute, 

Stare from their chaste cold pedestals. 


“ Have they then gone, to come no more?” 
The sighing sea-waves seem to say, 

And, wandering lone from shore to shore, 
Yearn for a Something passed away. 


Naptes, Itaty. 


“Mantua me genuit; Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope; cecini pascua, rura, duces.—Virgil’s Epitaph. 
Tasso was born at Sorrento. 

















The Chautauqua Movement 


BY JULIA C. UNDERWOOD 
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ment in the educational world of 

today than the astonishing growth 

of Chautauquas all over the country, 
and especially in the great Middle West. 
- And there are so many of these assem- 
blies. It is almost easier in the Missis- 
sippi Velley to name the towns of a few 
thousand inhabitants which cannot boast 
a Chautauqua than to mention the others 
so proud of their dignity-. Very often 


Te men is no more significant move- 


Ww 


these gatherings are but for a week or 
ten days, after the fashion of the reced- 
ing county fair, but they are very carnest 
and very live while they do last. A few, 
perhaps, justify the taunt of “Sunday- 
school vaudeville,” which is sometimes 
heard, and possibly some are organized 
for ulterior: purposes. But the general 
eonclusion may be fairly drawn that, 
altho gate-receipt greed and ambitious 
desires of real-estate men occasionally 














The Tent at the Trenton (Mo.) Chautauqua, with Seats for 4,000. 
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A Nature Study Class at Winona Assembly, Winona, Ind. 


cast a slur on the name, the average commonly arranged first, and the other 
Chautauqua, large or small, is giving a addresses revolve around these. » One 
help which nothing else can give to every distinguished Senator or one reform Gov- 
one that attends it in good faith. ernor is not enough. Hardly any Chau- 
It would seem to be the time of the tauqua of this summer has had less than 
renaissance of the stump speaker, and three such speakers, and “Civic Week,” 
not for mere partisan purposes. For generally near the beginning of each as- 
plain instruction the people are harking sembly, has figured more largely in draw- 
back to the “living voice.” The news- ing crowds than any other one single 
papers, which once printed in full-the attraction. 
great speeches of the nation, are abbre- Governor Folk, af Missouri; Governor 
viating these to almost nothing, in order Hoch, of Kansas; Governor..Mickey, of 
to make room for all other abbreviated. Nebraska; Senator La Follette, of Wis- 
things ever heard of in the world, and _ consin;. Governor Hanly, of Indiana; 
there is no longer the solid benefit of sit- Governor “Bob”. Taylor, of Tennessee 
ting down by the hour, to pore over the (with his fiddle as a relief from too much 
utterances of the leaders of public opin- statecraft. talk) ; Congressman William 
ion, except, of course, for the few pet- R: Hearst; Congressman William Sulzer ; 
sons in communities of leisure who do Judge Benjamin Lindsey, of Denver, the 
still read the Congressional Record as‘it juvenile court authority ; and Attorney- 
is published day by day. To the bulk General» Hadley;-of ‘Missouri; are among 
of the people truth means more when it the. “stars.” 7 i 
comes thru a-personality, and so now, as It:is a coincidence worthhoting that 
before the days of the daily newspaper, the Chautauqua Assembly movement be- 
they are listening gladly to the spoken gan—under’ Bishop Vincent; of ¢ourse, 
word. of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
In.planning Chautauqua assembly lec- Chautauqua, N. Y.—almost in the same 
tures the good government speeches are year that the Methodist Episcopal laity 
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were granted representation in the gen- 
eral conference. The two ideas have 
gone forward with equal step, and there 
is a connection in all the churches and 
denominations between the summer Bi- 
ble conference and the new activity of 
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tion and inspiration which have come out 
of the Assembly, especially in the way of’ 
modern Bible study, under*such eminent 
leaders as President King and Professor 
Bosworth, of Oberlin; Professor Lloyd, 
of Evanston, and the late Professor Ste. 














A Clearing in the Grounds of the Congregational Summer Assembly at Frankfort, Mich. 


the laymen. The laity more and more 
evince;an unwillingness to sit back and 
merely listen to the ordained ones. The 
layman is practical, and wants help, not 
rhetoric. With the young people the re- 
ligious convention, where there are set 
speeches by “their betters,” is not nearly 
so much in-favor.as the assembly, where 
the members meet in classes and as prac- 
tical students assimilate the good things 
that their leader may. have to give, sup- 
plemented by mutual comparison of 
methods and experiences. 

Four years ago the grounds of the 
Congregational Summer Assembly, at 
Frankfort, Mich., between Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Crystal, were platted. Con- 
gregational laymen have not yet, unfor- 
tunately, got as much into the way of en- 
joying this fly-less, mosquito-less para- 
dise among the pines as have the minis- 
ters and their families, but the sugges- 


veris, of Yale, premise a spreading of the 
benefits to a much larger number. 

The Winona Assembly, which, with its 
consolidation of many schools and its 
scheduled attendance of 250,000 last 
year, has again and again remarked of 
itself that it is “not a place, but a move- 
ment,” is- securely established with the 
co-operation of the Presbyterian Church. 
Here in several different years the Gen- 
eral Assembly has met, and here the Bi- 
ble conference is in charge of-the General 
Assembly’s evangelist, Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman. But no Chautauqua Assem- 
bly can be bounded by one denomination, 
not does it desire to be. 

There is some bit of myth or popular 
faith, some rarely gracious invitation 0! 
Nature, to characterize every one of the 
summer assemblies. The Chautauquan 
who has gone again and again to the 
Colorado Assembly will take you rever- 
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ently to the valley where grows the one 
perfect tree in the world, he says. It is 
what a tree ought to be, but what no 
other tree ever was. For each branch on 
one side grows a branch on the other 
side. It is perfectly balanced, splendidly 
faultless. At the Congregational Summer 
Assembly healing waters flow—a sulphur 
spring spoken of ages ago by early voy- 
ageurs whose health revived thru its 
beneficence. At the Piasa Chautauqua, 
the “Piasa Bird,” engraved ineffaceably 
high on the eastern cliffs of the Missis- 
sippi River, is told about in whispers as 
a terrible flying demon which once lived 
and preyed upon men until in mercy the 
Great Spirit permitted a noble chief to 
impale it with his arrow. 

Inthe Ottawa Assembly, where, in the 
Ottawa (Kan.) Forest Park, of 70 acres, 
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only in large cities, brought original 
works of Gibson, Remington, Parrish, 
Smith, Leyendecker, Keller, Stephens 
and Christy to their unjaded eyes. In 
the same Chautauqua the oratorio “The 
Messiah,” sung on the closing night by 
a chorus of 150, with the aid of soloists 
and an orchestra, had an audience of 
5,000. 

A Chautauqua without much music is 
indeed an anomaly. Where the birds sing 
as they please in the places of public 
assembly, it is impossible for human be- 
ings not to try to make melody also. The 
Gargiulo Italian Band, the Thomas Or- 
chestra, the Kilties’ Band, the Bell Ring- 
ers, with many other such entertainers, 
and locally organized chortises and or- 
chestras, give pleasure to the goodly com- 
pany. 














The Tree Spring in Winona Park, Winona, Ind. 


on the Marias des Cygnes River, this ear- 
liest of all the Western Chautauquas has 
been meeting for twenty-seven years, the 
veteran students of nature demand the 
best of art also, and the Collier $300,000 
collection of pictures, exhibited hitherto 


The uplift of the literature departments 
of the Chautauquas is immeasurable. In- 
tellectual leaders who would be entirely 
unavailable at any other time of the year 
are not averse to coming to woods or 
mountain with lectures which they do not 
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have to prepare anew, and their words 
are received as manna by the school- 
ma’ams and other routine-wearied work- 
ers who, in the winter, can never hope to 
“go anywhere.” Popular science and 
physical culture, studies in pedagogy and 
music, even dressmaking and needlework, 
and: always elocution, enlist live classes 
the country over. 

The dozens of single lecturers, selected 
most carefully by the Chautauqua boards 
to talk on travel, and temperance, and 
history, and art, and country life, on emi- 
gration, and industrial conditions, and 
popular reforms, on the public schools, 
and the advancement of the negro, on 
every subject which seems to appeal to 
the American people, have candid audi- 
ences at the assemblies. If an evening’s 
rowing invites more strongly than the 
subject announced and the man who is to 
treat it, off they go and the speaker is left 
with but a. few hearers. But if, on the 


other -hand, the “call of the wild” is 
powerless to take the people away, and 


Or patent of nobil 
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they fill the seats and throng the edges 
of the tent, and listen vutside from seats 
on the sod, he may be assured that he 
has a message. 

Chautauqua social usages are gracious 
and worth remembering. The small cere. 
monies,, adorned with such simple ye 
serious forms, are like those of an hon. 
ored small college, in which commence. 
ment day becomes a personal celebration 
to every one living in the town. The 
arch of green at many Chautauqua, 
under which the C. L. S. C. graduates 
receive their diplomas, is a bit of symbol- 
ism very significant to those participa 
ing. At the Colorado Chautauqua all the 
members are linked in loyalty to a hos- 
ess, Miss Winn, who gives numerous 
receptions, a “gathering of the States,” 
a “Texas Day,” because Texas has much 
to do with the assembly, and finally an 
“annual banquet,” to close the season. 

It is everywhere a part of the Chav 
t2uqua spirit to broaden the heart as well 
as the mind. 

Sr. Lovuts, Mo. 


| The Seer of Sainte Rosa 


BY NELLIE EVANS 


A sIMpLE home-spun gentleman, 
Who needs no coat-of-arms 


ity 


Won in war’s brute alarms. 


Strong-hewn from Nature’s granite he. 
Heir of her larger lore, 

Eager to turn ‘some hidden page 
And con it o’er and o’er: 


Till in a crucial hour he finds 
The secret of the tree, 

The necromance of bud and flower, 
The witchery of the bee;— 


Father-confessor he of birds,— 
Blood-brother in the clan 

Of grey night-moths and butterflies. — 
Friend of the shy god Pan. 


Nor has the blight of worldliness 
Within that heart found room, 
Unconscious of his greatness, 
As a rose is of her bloom. 


Enciewoop, N. J. 
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For the benefit of the large number of 
teachers who are readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT we publish every year at this 
time a list of one or two hundred books 
for use in schools and of interest to 
teachers. The number of educational 
books issued is so great that they cannot 
be reviewed in detail, but we have en- 
deavored to include all the important new 
books. The books in each class have 
been submitted for brief appraisement 
and criticism to a successful teacher in 
that subject. From these comments teach- 
ers can see what books of interest have 
appeared during the year, and buy them 
for further examination, provided, of 
course, that they are not.victims to the 
bad habit of trying to “work” the pub- 
lishers for a “sample” copy. We have 
given special reviews to many educa- 
tional books of a less technical character 
in our regular literary department, and 
their names do not appear here. 


English 

A Brief English Grammar. By Fred Newton Scott 
and Gertrude Buck. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co. 60 cents. 

English Grammar for Beginners. By James P. Kinard. 
New York: The Macmillan Co.- 50 cents. 

Rhetoric in Practice. By Alfonso G. Newcomer and 
Samuel S. Seward, Jr. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 90 cents. 

A Course in Narrative Writing. By Gertrude Buck 
a pie W. Moeris. New York: Henry 
oO 0. . 

A Desk-Book of Errors in English. By Frank H. 
Vizetelly. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 75 cents. 

Essays in the Making. By Eustace Miles. New York: 
. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

The Making of an Orator. By John O’C. Power. 

. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

epresentative Essays on the Theory of Style. By 
— T. Brewster. New York: The Macmillan 
0. $1.25. 

English Literature. By Alfonso G. Newcomer. Chi- 

r cago: Scott, Foresman & Co. $1.25. 

hé Study of a Novel. By Selden L. Whitcomb. Bos- 

lu ton: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25. 

erature: Its Principles and Problems. By Theo- 
dore W. Hunt. ew York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


$1.20. 
The History of the English Language. By O. F. Em- 


5 oe New York: The Macmillan Co. 80 cents. 
espeare’'s Henry the Fifth. By E. E. Hale, Jr. 
- wad Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cents; linen, 

ents. 
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English Readings. Specimens of Discourse. By A. 
L.. Andrews. The Lincoln and Douglas Debates. 
By A. L. Benton. New York: Llewry Holt & Co. 
60 cents each. 

Pocket Classics. Essays of Bacon. By G. H. Clarke. 
Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. By J. H. 
Castleman.. Washington’s Farewell Address and 
Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration. By W. T. Peck. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 25 cents each. 

Model English Prose. By G. R. Carpenter. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 90 cents. 

Thackeray's he Esmond. By H. B. Moore. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 


In the matter of English there seems 
to be something of a revival this year as 
compared with last. In particular the 
books dealing with literature have im- 
proved perceptibly in quantity and qual- 
ity, showing a growing appreciation of 
the real needs of the subject. The num- 
ber of grammars, too, has increased 
noticeably, with a decided tendency to re- 
move that study from the formalism of 
the classical models and tradition and to 
simplify it in conformity with the actual 
structure or structurelessness of theslan- 
guage. One of the best books of the 
sort, perhaps, is Scott and Buck’s Brief 
English Grammar, which is simple and 
familiar without being silly. “ Unfor- 
tunately, like most pf these new efforts 
it is content to make some Sacrifice of 
system to popularity and by a kind of so- 
called inductive treatment, such as put- 
ting the sentence before the word, to lose 
the discipline of a severe logical method, 
which is one of the greatest benefits to 
be derived from linguistic training. In 
this respect Kinard’s Grammar for Be- 
ginners has something of an advantage, 
working up from the several parts of 
speech to the sentence as a whole, al- 
tho not quite so successful in getting 
rid of what is now considered, in this con- 
nection, a vain methodology. For while 
the one set of teachers is apparently 
straining every nerve to extract from 
grammar and rhetoric what remnants of 
backbone they still possess; another set 
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seems equally bent on reducing the study 
of literature to a mere rigid anatomy of 
definitions, formulz, and equations. 
Fully as numerous as ever are the 
rhetorics and compositions, and as strong- 
ly marked as ever by the bewilderment 
and haphazard which has come to invest 
this subject of late years. Indeed, if our 
education were to be judged, and to some 
extent it is so, by this sort of text book, 
it would not be unfair to say that it 
knows neither what it wants nor how 
to come at it. The main question after 
all is whether a general education should 
undertake to make writers of all students 
indifferently. Until that matter is settled 
on acceptable grounds—and there ismuch 
to be said for the negative—all work of 
this kind is bound to be unsatisfactory. 
In the meanwhile there is no great danger 
of any positive result from the general 
run of text-books. Provisionally, how- 
ever, Newcomer and Seward’s Rhetoric 
in- Practice promises well to such as 
want, for more elementary use, some- 
thing on the same general lines that have 
made Newcomer’s Elements successful 
in the classroom. A very convenient 
feature of the book is the reference 
-table at the back, which might well be 
imitated by all rhetorical manuals. A\l- 
though the manufacture of stories by col- 
lege students seems to us one of the 
masy unfortunate consequences of the 
“laboratory” theory, yet the little volume 
entitled Narrative Writing contains some 
interesting coniment on the construction 
of the novel and might be useful in con- 
nection with the study of literature. 
Tho not precisely a school book, Errors 
in English will be found a very handy 
auxiliary for any employer of the lan- 
guage. It contains .an alphabetical list 
of the most remarkable words in or- 
dinary employ, with a brief discussion of 
the usage,.meaning, abuse, and so on of 
each. As an outside reference Essays in 
the Making may also be recommended 
to the individual student of authorship, 
tho too professional for a text-book. An- 
other volume valuable in something the 
same way for personal study is the Mak- 
ing of an Orator. - It contains a number 
of excellent hints and suggestions to the 
public speaker of any sort, conceived and 
presented in a simple and unpretentious 


fashion, as well as analyses of several of 
the greatest examples of oratory. 
Among the many histories of [nglish 
literature in existence it is hard enough to 
choose already. To augment the nun- 
ber then, without manifest improvement 
would seem a small service to education. 
It is, therefore, rather a matter of grati- 
tude that this year’s-crop is not particu- 
larly luxuriant. One of the best, tho no 
better than some others in present use, 
is Professor Newcomer’s. Quite prop- 
erly, in a work of this nature, it is ani- 
mated by a desire to make literature 
count above history and biography, and 
contains a rather unusual amount of ap- 
preciation, some of it rather good, altho 
like most English literature it fails to 
elicit clearly the developmental ideas or 
increments of the successive periods. In 
this connection may be mentioned Whit- 
comb’s Study of a Novel, an attempt 
toward a thoro description and classifi- 


cation of the various phenomena of prose © 
As. afi | 
attempt to break ground in a com> 
field the? 
The writer has* 


fiction as a literary genre. 
paratively uncultivated 
book is commendable. 
got together a good deal of material 


where it can be found when wanted. But” 
he is by no means so happily inspired im) 


throwing the weight of his influence im 
favor of a technology, with its obvious 
definitions, strained 


to dispute over “scientific” criticism— 
tho Professor Whitcomb is rather too 
much under its malign influence—but 
when will our scholars learn that much 
baggage is only a hindrance in their lit 
erary excursions? Whether Professor 
Hunt’s Literature belongs to any of our 
present categories or not, it is at all 
events an unusually able, thoro, and dis- 
criminating treatment of literary ques- 
tions and might be read by all serious 
students and teachers with great advan- 
tage to the clarity of their ideas. It ur- 
dertakes to discuss all the important 
problems suggested by its title and as far 
as possible to pass judicially upon the 
various opinions that are held with re 
gard to them. In, this respect it is par 
ticularly admirable, and manages, with- 
out being in any sense old fogy, to pick 
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its way safely, thru the mazes of its sub- 
ject, untroubled by modish fogs and con- 
fusions. It insists, for instance, on the 
distinction between literature and _ lin- 
guistics, on the literary inadequacy of “a 
purely artistic effect” without an ethical 
element, on the need of sound literary 
canons, and on the desirability of gen- 
eralization in literary study, so closing 
the door upon the pernicious idea that 
literary sense can be cultivated on the 
basis of a single text or author. 

Of reading texts there is no lack; but 





general list explain themselves. Pro- 
fessor Hale’s Henry the Fifth, however, 
may be noted for its pertinent, if rather 
slight, analysis of “rhetorical poetry,” 
which is of real assistance in the just es- 
timate of the Shakespearean drama; 
while attention may be called to two ad- 
ditions to Heath’s generally excellent 
English Readings, namely, fairly well- 
selected “specimens” of the forms of dis- 
course, preceded by some pages of rhe- 
torical discussion ; and a convenient issue 
of the Lincoln- Douglas debates in a 





The Dalles of the Columbia River. From Morris’s “Heroes of Discovery in America.” Lippincott. 


happily the inclination to duplicate what 
isalready good enough seems to be yield- 
ing to a commendable desire to multiply 
the number of handy classics. There is 
still an absence, however, of good critical 
introductions of a sort that will do some- 
thing for the student’s appreciation of 
letters, and an inveteracy in neglecting 
the thought of the author for irrelevant 
curiosities of one kind and another. If 
a taste for literature is to be cultivated 
at all, it is necessary to relate it in some- 
manner with life, and particularly with 
the moral experience of humanity, and 
to relegate verbal and philological com- 
mentary to a very inferior place. As 
texts, most of the titles quoted in the 


careful historical setting by Professor 


Bouton. 
& 


Greek and Latin 


Lystas: Selected Speeches. Edited by Charles Darwin 
Adams. New York: American Book Company. 


$1.50. G 
The Euthyphro, Apology and Crito of Plato. Edited 
by F. M ; 


. Stawell. New York:.G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

Greek Prose Composition. By Clarence W. Gleason. 
New York: American Book Company. 80 cents. 

Caesar’s Gallic and Civil Wars. Edited by Maurice 
W Mather. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. — r 

Selections from Ovid. Edited by G. J. Lang. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.40. 

Elementary Latin Writing. By Clara B. Jordan. New 
York: American Book Company. $1.00. 


An edition of the speeches of Lysias 
for college freshmen is somewhat of a 
novelty ; and yet there is no good reason 
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why this should be so. He was the first 
to apply successfully rhetorical theory 
to practical speech, and his simplicity 
and directness are more in tune with 
present day oratorical methods than the 
brilliant and impassioned style of De- 
mosthenes. Dr. Adams is _ evidently 
familiar with the exhaustive work of the 
great German scholars on Lysias, and 
has made judicious use of the stores of 
material accumulated by them. His edi- 


tion is really a. credit to American: 


scholarship. The general introduction, 
in which the life, works and style of the 
orator are discussed, is impeccable, and 
the same may be said of the particular in- 
troductions to the several oratories. The 
notes, copious, but not excessive, are 
marked by sobriety, clearness and pre- 
cision. Students are familiar enough 
with the Apologia and Crito of Plato, 
but the Euthyphro has hitherto been the 
least -read of the dialogs; and yet there is 
none of them in which the remorseless 
irony, the humiliating and_ relentless 
questioning and the bewildering charac- 
ter of the method of Socrates generally 
are brought out more finely. Mr. 
Stawell’s edition is excellent in many re- 
spects, but he might have been a little 
more generous, with his notes, especiall 

to the Euthyphro. We owe to Engli 

philologists the best editions of the dia- 
logs, and in the present edition the text 
is flawless, a thing of beauty. Professor 
Gleason’s Greek Composition is a simple 
and well- graded course of exercises 
based on the first eight chapters- of the 
Anabasis. The book has a complete sys- 
tem of cross references and a vocabulary. 
It has been usual until recently to limit 
the study of Cesar to the first four books 
of the Gallic War, altho the succeeding 
books and the Civil War really contain 
the most interesting portion of his writ- 
ings. Professor Mather has, in the pres- 
ent work, made a selection of the most 
important episodes from both narratives, 
and has done so with taste and judgment. 
The edition is well mapped, magnificent- 
ly illustrated, and supplied with a vo- 
cabulary and an abundance of notes. 
Indeed, if there be any fault, it is that 
things are made too easy for the student. 
If he were compelled, as he ought to be, 
to learn his rules of Latin prosody by 
heart and apply them, there would be no 


need to mark for his benefit the quantity 
of every vowel in the text: modus in 
rebus. Professor Lang’s Ovid might 
also be reproached for requiring too little 
labor and knowledge from the pupil; 
however, this is a complaint which few 
pupils will be found to echo. It is, for 
all that, an admirable classic edition, and 
the form and typography make it a 
pleasure to the eye. The introduction 
gives a rapid but vivid account of the 
poet’s life, a description of the Augustan 
age, and a brief outline of Greek 
mythology... The illustrations are all 
taken from modern artists, and form a 
pleasant change from the ordinary hack- 
neyed pictures after ancient statues and 
frescoes. Jordan’s Elementary Latin 
Writing differs from other existing 
methods, and, in some respects, seems to 
summarize and condense them. It is ex- 
cellently adapted to give a fairly indus- 
trious pupil appreciation and mastery of 
the language. A novel and very inter- 
esting, as well as useful, feature is the 
selection of Latin quotations in the last 
chapter, with equivalents from English 
and American authors. 


2 
French 


A French Reader. By A. Rambeau. cents. Daw 
det’s Robert Helmont. Edited ow. O. Farns 
-Chatrian’s aterloo. Edited 
ancois. Bazin’s Les Oberlé. Ed 
- Cabeen. Pailleron’s L’Etincelle. 
by O. C. Guerlac. New York: Henry 
che et Martin's La Pond Yeus. Edited 
et Martin’s ve aux Yeuz. ited oy 
Victor E. ; i 





- 65 cen 
Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant. SEdite 
Healy. 30 cents. umas’ Excursions sur les 
Bords du Rhin. Edited by Theodore Henckels. 
o cents. Hugo’s Hernani.. Edited by James D. 
runer. 7o cents. New York: American Book 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. Labiche’s La Grat- 
maire. Edited by Moritz Levi. 25 cents. Moi- 
naux’s Les Deux Sourds. Edited by I. H. B. 
Spiers. 2 
ited by 
Caractéres. 

Méthode 


Les Classi 
lais. Edited by André Tu 
Mare au Diable. Edited 


This year’s crop of French texts is 
heavy as usual. Of grammars there are 
only two, neither alarmingly serious. 
One, Mansion’s, has a difficult method of 
pronunciation. Neither is intended for 
high school. Among readers La Fille de 
Thuiskon belongs to the private-academy 
class, but is rather well edited. Ram- 
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peau’s Reader is not sufficiently complete 
for high school use, and the selections 
jump from short, easy stories to Thiers 
and Sarcey. Popular writers contribute 
freely to the texts. Among the more ele- 
mentary books are an exciting, semi-sci- 
entific story of Verne, in his easy style, 
and a description by Dumas of the 
legends of Rhine castles. Daudet’s is a 
diary of incidents and impressions of the 
Franco-Prussian War. Waterloo, by the 
two men to whose writings may be at- 
tributed the shattering of the Napoleonic 
legend, is a sequel to Le Conscrit. Of a 
higher grade is the masterpiece of Bazin, 
a recent Academician, whose fame has 
been growing as one of the simple, nat- 
uralistic school. Three little one - act 
comedies deserves attention—Moinaux’s 
Les Deux Sourds, L’Etincelle, by the 
witty Academician Pailleron, and La- 
biche’s La Grammaire. There is also an- 
other edition of the latter’s La Poudre 
aux Yeux. These plays are valuable in 
class use for their lively and natural con- 
versation and spice the study of gram- 
matical forms with their humor. Of 
“heavy” texts, Hugo’s, Hernant may be 
mentioned, and a valuable addition in the 
shape of Taine’s L’ Ancien Régime, the 
first volume of his famous Les Origines. 
A clear-sighted estimate of this striking 
and brilliant picture of France of the 
Revolution is to be found in the intro- 
duction. Maxims are interesting only in 
small doses, but a volume even of La 
Bruyére’s maxims, valuable as a study of 
the manners and thought of the French 
of his time, will not arouse the enthu- 
siasm of college students, chiefly because 
of their lack of connection and continued 
straining for effect. 

In conclusion must be mentioned two 
more of the beautiful, limp leather vol- 
umes, of Les Classiques Francais, which 
have often been praised—Saint Beuve’s 
Profils Anglais and George Sand’s La 
Mare au Diable. They are altogether in 
French, and intended for private readers 
rather than for class use. 


5d 


German 


Storm's Im Sonnenschein. Edited b: i 
y G. L. Swiggett. 
K New York: American Book Co. 78 cents. 
eath’s Modern Lan e Series. Seidel’s Aus gold- 
nen Tagen. Edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 
Lohmeyer’s Geissbub von Engelberg. Edited by 
Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Grillparzer’s Der Arme 
Dielmann. Edited by William Guild Howard. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 35 cents each. 
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Edited by Charles Hart 
Iandschin and Edwin Carl Roedder. Sudermann’s 
Teja. Edited by Herbert C. Sanborn. Heyse’s 
Die Blinden. Edited by W. H. Carruth and E, 
Il’, Engel. Wildenbruch’s Das Edle Blut. Edited 
hy A. -K. Hardy. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
i cents each. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. Edited by Edwin Carl Roed- 
er. New York: American Book Co. 70 cents. 

Schiller’s Poems. Edited by John Scholte Nollen. 80 
cents. Goethe’s Iphigenie Auf Tauris. Edited by 
Max Winkler. Hebbel’s Herodes und Mariamme. 
Edited by Edward Stockton Meyer. 60 cents. 
New York: Henry Holt Co. 

Deutsche Reden. By Rudolf Tombo. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. cents. 

Introduction to Scientific German. By Frederick Wil- 
liam Meisnest. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 80 
cents. 


No grammars or Methoden this year, 
just a few texts, well chosen, with an 
eye to literary quality and intelligently 
edited. For introductory reading some 
of the best work of the Jugend-Schrift- 
steller—two sweetly simple stories of 
Storm, a lively tale of travel and adven- 
ture in a setting of nature description 
by Lohmeyer, editor of Deutsche Jugend, 
Aus Goldenen Tagen, by the bard of 
middle-class simplicity, and Die Blinden, 
a pathetic story of two blind children, 
told with the charm and grace of the in- 
exhaustible Heyse. Somewhat more dif- 
ficult and suitable for second year classes 
are Das Edle Blut, peculiar in its dic- 
tion and choice of character, and Saar’s 
strong story of the unfortunate  stone- 
breakers, probably the best work of the 
creator of the Austrian Novelle. The 
latter will appeal to students as much for 
the interest of the story as for the beauty 
of the diction. Students of the third 
and fourth years, whose intensive grasp 
is greater, will find pleasure in Grill- 
parzer’s Der Arme Spielmann, the theme 
of which—a favorite one of his—is the 
antagonism of the artist nature toward 
the needs of practical life. The new 
additions of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell and 
Poems are praiseworthy, and also a new 
edition of Goethe’s Greek classic, [phi- 
genie, for the completeness of its lit- 
erary analysis. Originality in texts is 
always refreshing, and especially when 
the modern dramatists of the “New 
Spirit” are chosen. In this case it is 
Sudermann, and the play Teja is a re- 
markable one-act drama belonging to the 
famous historical trilogy Moritun. The 
characterization of the “Last of the 
Goths” is full of strength and softness, 
and the love scene is peculiarly charm- 
ing. For the highest classes there is 
Hebbel’s Herodes and Mariamme, which 
is marked by that extreme depth and 


Saar’s Die Steinklopfer. 
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symbolism of thought so strong a char- 
acteristic of the German poetic mind; 
also a collection of the speeches of the 
greatest German statesmen, so arranged 
as to portray the struggle for German 
liberty from 1848 to 1870, and the polit- 
ical and economic developments there- 
after. The speeches are by Bebel, Bis- 
marck, Eugen Richter, Von Biilow, Carl 
Schurz, etc. In the notes are economic 
and political facts illustrating and em- 
phasizing the different points. The Jn- 
troduction to Scientific German consists 
of eight lectures on air, water, light and 
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no illustrations in the form of pictures ot 
otherwise, and, therefore, no life. Hap. 
pily, Lessons for Junior Citizens is q 
strong contrast to the former work, be- 
ing a succession of short stories, inter- 
estingly told, and describing the make-up 
and workings of the various city institu- 
tions. The selections are well illustrated 
and indicate a wide-awake brain, alive to 
what will catch and hold the young mind. 

For the college student, Moses’ study 
of The Government of the United States 
its origin and its growth, is excellent. 
The discussions of the various topics are 
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Japanese Field Guns in Action at the Battle of Liao-Yang. From Harding’s “Essentials in Medieval and Mod- 


ern History.” 


heat, which were delivered before a Ger- 
man scientific society., 


Js 
Civics 
City Government for Young People. By Charles 
Dwight Willard. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
50 cents. 
Lessons for Junior Citizens. By Mabel Hill and Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart. Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 
the United States. By Bernard 
Moses. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.05. 
Elements of Political Science. By Stephen Leacock. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 


Notes on the History and Political Institutions of the 
Old World. By Edward Preissig. New York: 


The Government o 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
Civics: Studies in American Citizenship. By Waldo 
H. Sherman. New York: The Macmillan Co. 90 


Studies #4 Constitutional History, By James O. Pierce. 
Minneapolis: The H. W. ilson Co. 
Willard’s City Government is a good 

example of how. not to write a book for 

young people. Method there is, but toc 
much of it. A uniformly monotonous 
exposition, with no concrete examples, 


American Book Co. 


very lucid and followed by the fullest 
topical references, perhaps a little too ad- 
vanced for the average student. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is an inclusion among 
the topics of that new phase of Amer 
can government — the dependencies. 
Roosevelt’s letter of instructions to the 
Philippine. Board and an Act of Con- 
gress bearing upon it are appended. 
Leacock’s Political Science is more 
advanced and may well serve as ai 
introduction to political science either in 
the last year of a college course or the 
beginnings of post-graduate work. Mr. 
Leacock is broad in his grasp and sug- 
gestive in his criticism. His discussion 
of the different theories as to the origin 
of the State commands attention, tho, 
owing to the uncertain knowledge of the 
early periods and the difficulty of i 
terpreting the facts, his account of them 
and his own theory are rather eclectic 
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and confusing. His breadth of interest 
is indicated by the fact that one part is 
completely devoted to the subject of in- 
dividualism and socialism. Preissig’s 
Notes is a history on the lines of Myers, 
tho fuller and not so convenient. 

A series of studies of value to the care- 
ful delver into the facts of American con- 
stitutional history is to be found in Mr. 
Pierce’s book. It is typical of the lawyer 
mind that created it. Cautious, conserva- 
tive and never going beyond the evidence, 
but here and there very suggestive. 


& 


History 


A History of Mediaeval and Modern Europe. By 
Henry E. Bourne. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50. } 

Essentials in Mediaeval and Modern History (from 
Charlemagne to the Present Day). By Samuel 
Bannister Harding and .Albert Bushnell Hart. 
New York: American Book Uo. $1. 

School History of England. By M. A. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

The Story of Russia. By R. L. Van Bergen. 
York: American Book Co. 65 cents. 

Ploetz’'s Epitome of Universal History. Revised Edi- 
tian. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. . 

School History of the United States. By Henr 
liam Elson. New York: The Macmillan 
cents. 

The Making of the American Nation. By Jacuyues 
Wardlaw Redway. New York: Silver, Burdett & 


o. 
ucker. New 


New 


Co. 
Essentials of American History. i William A. Mow- 


ry and Blanche S. Mowry. ew York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 
American Histor 


Lane and 


in Literature. By Martha A. L. 
abel Hill.. Boston: Ginn & Co. 55 
cents. 


Heroes of Discovery in America. By Charles Mor- 

ris. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Manuals of history, especially of 
American history, are now coming ‘from 
the press with more frequency than ever. 
Few of them can justify their existence 
by the presentation of new methods or 
new features of any kind, but they are 
generally written in a clear and interest- 
ing style, and tho the student may be em- 
barrassed in making a choice from such 
a wealth of material, he will not fare very 
badly even if he takes at haphazard any 
of the text-books which rival publishers 
submit for his approval. It would be dif- 
ficult, on the whole, to explain, for in- 
stance, the development of Europe since 
the downfall of the Roman Empire more 
satisfactorily than Professor Bourne does 
in the volume before us. He passes light- 
ly over the details of wars and diplomacy, 
and emphasizes the intellectual and eco- 
nomic forces that are really vital in the 
development of nations. Dr. Harding’s 
work on the same subject is, however, 
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both more original and more attractive 
as literature. His method is rigorously 
historical and marked by scientific 
probity. He is as impartial as he is 
scholarly in his presentation of disputed 
facts. The chapters on the organization 
of the medieval church, the Renaissance 
and Reformation, especially, are marvels 
of condensation, while, at the same time, 
the events described are set forth in a 
style that is always clear and often pictur- 
esque and dramatic. He seems to have a 
kee intuition of what is really significant 
in the great movements of the world’s his- 
tory, and particularly of the underlying 
ideas in the mind of the medieval man. 
Many of the pictures, of which there is a 
generous abundance, are taken from 
medieval manuscripts and are as novel as 
they are interesting. The book has a 
number of other valuable features, as, for 
instance, the specific references at the end 
of each chapter and their ingenious and 
useful division into three classes. Mr. 
Tucker’s School History of England is 
written from a very patriotic English 
standpoint indeed, but has scarcely any 
characteristics that differentiate it from 
other compendiums of the sort. In the 
paragraph dealing with the War of 1812 
we are told how the American attack on 
Canada was repulsed, and of “the bril- 
liant capture of the frigate ‘Chesapeake’ 
in fifteen minutes off Boston Harbor,” 
but there is no allusion to what occurred 
at Lake Erie, Lake Champlain or New 
Orleans. The first two chapters of the 
Story of Russia, besides containing many 
inaccuracies, are rather dull. When the 
author gets on firmer ground he becomes 
somewhat interesting, altho he lacks the 
capacity for arranging the mass of 
knowledge he has accumulated effective- 
ly and artistically. Ploetz’s Epitome has 
long been regarded as an indispensable 
reference book. The present edition con- 
tains additions covering recent events 
down to 1903. We notice an error on 
page 339: “1601. Flight of Tyrone, 
flight of the Earl of Desmond.” Des- 
mond had been captured and killed sev- 
eral years before the appearance of 
Tyrone. Elson’s summary of American 
history will be found adapted to the needs 
of the general reader as well as of the 
student. The style has charm, vigor and 
color, and the author’s patriotism is stim- 
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ulating and communicative. The Mak- 
ing of the American Nation, by Mr. 
Redway, is a book of more elaboration, 
and pays much attention to industrial de- 
velopment and economic problems, which 
it discusses intelligently and comprehen- 
sively. In the Essentials of American 
History the authors have laid special 
emphasis on the personal element, and it 
is a narrative history rather than a mere 
condensation of events. All young peo- 


An: Ideal Group of Lunar Mountains. From Proctor’s 


ple enjoy a thrilling tale of adventure, 
and The Heroes of Discovery in America 
will gratify a taste that is universal. 
These iales are interesting and inspiring, 
and furnish an adequate notion of what 
was accomplished in the great work of 
discovering a continent. American His- 
tory in Literature contains a number of 
literary excerpts illustrative of the lead- 
ing events in the development of the 
United States, which often cast valuable 
sidelights on characteristic conditions of 
our history. 


Mathematics 


Exercises in Ge By Levi L. Conant. New 
York: yp Pon boa ©o. 50 cents. 

First Year Algebra. By Frederick H. Somerville 
New York: American Book Co. 60 cen 

Advanced Algebra. By Arthur Schultze. “iew York: 
Ad The Mee. Co. s 7 AL 

vance rithmetic. mer yman. New 
York: American Book Ce Co. 75 cents. 


Dr. Conant gives 900 exercises) requir- 
ing mathematical invention or the appli- 
cation of rules. The value of such work 
is undoubted. It may be doubted 


“Giant Sun and His Family.” Silver, Burdett & Co. 


whether too much time may not be given 
it. Discipline and knowledge along other 
lines are demanded. A skilful teacher 
could. use the collection in association 
with current work. Whether its use 
serves the purpose of a review depends on 
the object of the review. 

The fad for sequences of text books— 
a series of “some more so’s” appears 
again. Some years ago it took hold of 
nearly all the text books for schools— 
mainly for the behoof of the age 
somewhat to satisfy the cacoethes pub- 
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licandi of teachers convinced of a mis- 
sion. These efforts in the main waste 
time and confuse knowledge. They are 
usually “Mr. Turveydrop in a Kinder- 
garten.” They imply two things: (1) 
The pupils have no common sense or 
familiar knowledge; (2) Algebra—and 
the sequent mathematic are alien, to both 
common sense and familiar things. So, 
often, pages are expended on elaborate 
alleged explanation of very simple things. 
The boy or girl of twelve, or even 
younger, if veasonably well trained, 
grasps the simple algebraic relations at 
once. Much “talkee-talkee” confuses per- 
ceptions as the sleight-of-hand man con- 
ceals his trick. These texts are generally 
careless in phraseology and often contra- 
dictory in statement: On page 142, 
Professor Somerville states, “The sign of 
a fraction is independent of the sign of 
its numerator and denominator.” On 
page 144, “the sign of a fraction may be 
affected by the sign of its numerator or 
denominator, etc.” No doubt the author 
knows that the sign of the fraction de- 
nends wholly on the signs of its terms. 
How this fraction shall be combined with 
other expressions is not so dependent. 
On page 186 one finds the phrase, “will 
give the probable best solution.” In the 
usage of the old-fashioned pedagog, 
“Parse probable.” In view of the brevity 
of life, the somewhat elaborate gather- 
ing of partialities here considered should 
be shunned. 

The second of the texts on algebra is 
another added to the large number of 
books barely justifying their existence. 
There are many instances in which the 
presentation of algebraic processes may 
be much simplified and so more readily 
grasped. 
nite line drawn between elementary and 
advanced algebra. The forming such a 
line would clear up much mixedness. 
Most text-books are afflicted with a 
mania to tell it all. The determination 
of the “essential” as against the collateral 
seems to many either impossible or not 
worth the while. This text confuses the 
two with charming freedom. In the five 
hundred odd pages there is a large 
amount of material absolutely needless 
for a pupil having a fair knowledge of 
elementary algebra.. Dr. Schultze has 
fallen largely into the recent vicious fad 


In very few texts is any defi- — 
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of forcing the notion of quantity into the 
word “number.” Often, however, the 
Doctor’s good sense asserts itself in the 
use of the term “quantity” where it clear- 
ly belongs. Great ingenuity has been 
shown in cramming the idea of “quan- 
tity” into the word “number.” It is as 
were the long labors of the Middle-Age 
schoolmen. There is no gain in the 
labored distortion. Dr. Schultze’s defini- 
tions are correct enough, but very mild, 
and there is rarely proper emphasis on 
the logical status that the argument 
hinges on the definition. Very many 
would change the arrangement as be- 
tween the text proper and the appendix. 
On the whole, as for this Advanced Al- 
gebra—cut bono? 

There is a deal of teaching sense as 
well as common sense with the mathe- 
matics of Professor Lyman’s little book. 
The discussion is well proportioned, the 
definitions are definite, the illustrations 
are well put, the examples adequate. The 
glimpses of business arithmetic will be 
of value as the teacher knows more or 
less of the business field. The brief dis- 
cussion of logarithms seems too meager 
for any real worth. On the whole, the 
text of Professor Lyman is to be heartily 
commended for use. It should hold its 
place in the school course, even when 
such a crowd of texts demands attention, 
each having a real or apparent claim. 


s 
Physical Science 


Physics. . By Charles Riborg Mann and George Ran- 
som Twiss. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 


1.25. 
A First Course in Physics. By Robert Andrews Mil- 


likan and Henry Gordon Gale. 
Co. oie 
Elementar hysical Science. ~ 4 7 F. Woodhull. 
0. 


ew York: American Boo 
Notes on Volumetric Analysis. B { B. Russell and 
A. H. P. utton & Co. 50 


Bell. New York: E. 
cents. 


An Introduction to Astronomy. By Forest Ray Moul- 
ton. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
Giant Sun and His Family. By Mary Proctor. New 

York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 50 cents. 

Two excellent text - books on physics 
come to us this year from University of 
Chicago men. Both are intended for 
third or fourth year high school or 
Freshman collegiate students. Both are 
thoroly modern in matter and style and 
in their educational methods. Professor 
Mann has made a special effort to make 
the student realize that physics is a prac- 
tical subject and necessary to the under- 


Boston: Ginn & 
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standing of the operations of daily life. 
To this end he has abolished such prob- 
lems as “let the forces a, b and c meet at 
the point g” and substituted real con- 
crete examples of the applications of 
physical formule. He has substituted 
photographs of modern machinery, such 
as turbine engines, motors and loop- 
the-loop,-for the antiquated and diagram- 
matic illustrations of the old text-books. 
Some of his pictures seem unnecessary 
and somewhat kindergartenish, but the 
evil he is striving to avoid, that of mak- 
ing a science too abstract and aerial, is so 
great that it is best to err on the safe 
side. Professor Millikan’s text book is 
especially strong in the descriptions of 
illustrative experiments. He appeals to 
the human interest by full-page portraits 
of great physicists of the past and pres- 
ent. Professor Woodhull’s smaller book 
for the seventh and eighth grammar 
grades dealing with mechanics, fluids 
and heat, according to the syllabus of the 
New York City Board of Education, con- 
trasts strongly with the two books from 
the West. It is very conventional and 
old-fashioned in its treatment probably 
from the necessity of conforming with 
the established educational machinery. 
The directions for experiments are quite 
inadequate for the guidance of the pupils. 

Professor Moulton gives a most ex- 
cellent help tothe hitching maxim of 
Emerson. The work, without dealing 
with more intricate details requiring high 
mathematical knowledge, goes broadly 
and clearly over the ground. It would 
not make an astronomer ; but it gives a 
distinct view of all salient points, such 
knowledge as an educated man may well 
have. There is sometimes a tendency to 
expand verbosely; well for the teacher, 
perhaps not so in a text. It seems a pity 
that the Chicago professor should re- 
vamp the “apple story.” The Isaac New- 
ton apple should be categoried with the 
other apple of W. Tell and the little 
hatchet of G. Washington. The work is 
evidently not a rehash or a patchwork ; 
but out of knowing the subject what is 
given about Newton and fluxions might 
well suggest Leibwitz and his differen- 
tial. 

It is often easier to interest children 
in astronomy than in things nearer to 
them, for more than any other science it 


appeals to their extravagance of imagina- 
tion. Mary Proctor, in Giant Sun and 
His Family, has presented in an attractive 
way the most striking facts about the 
solar system, told in a simple way, tho 
rather overloaded with dates and names 
and figures. The personal description of 
the Spanish eclipse expedition of August 
30th, 1905, is, the most interesting 
chapter. 
Js 


Zoology 


The Biology of the Frog. By Samuel J. Holmes. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 
Entomology with Reference to Its Biological and Eco. 
nomic Aspects. By J. U. Folsom. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston & Co. $3.00. 
Text-Book in General Zoology. By Henry R. Linville 
and Henry A. Kelly. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.50. 
Extinct Animals. By E. Ray Lankester. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1.75. 
The Life of Animals. y Ernest Ingersoll. New 
The Macmillan Co. $2 


York: -00. 
Familiar Wild Animals. By Silas A: Lottridge. New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. 60 cents. 

The Biology of the Frog aims to in- 
troduce college students to all phases of 
zoological study by means of a careful 
examination of all aspects of the struc- 
ture and life of the common frog, “the 
martyr of zoological science.” The plan 
of the book is similar to the now classical 
“Crayfish: the Study of Zoology,” by 
Huxley.. It is a text book intended to 
supplement suitable laboratory work. In 
addition to its place in colleges, it will be 
a useful reference work for the biological 
laboratory in high schools. Folsom’s 
Entomology differs from the well-known 
Comstock’s “Manual of Insects” and 
Kellogg’s “American Insects” in that 
these are especially concerned with 
classification, while Dr. Folsom omits 
this, and deals chiefly with the common- 
est insects, as they serve to illustrate the 


‘ economic and biological principles of in- 


sect life. The book is really a biological 
entomology, dealing with the anatomy, 
physiology, embryology, adaptations, 
origin of species, relations to plants and 
other animals, psychology and distribu- 
tion. It is designed as a text-book for 
students intending to specialize in insects, 
but it is well adapted to general read- 
ers who want books on insects more ad- 
vanced than the small popular works. 
Linville and Kelly’s Zoology is a text 
book to accompany laboratory studies in 
high schools. It has many,good original 
points, and deserves recommendation 4s 
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one of the very best books yet published 
in this line. There are over two hundred 
excellent illustrations. Every high 
school and biological laboratory should 
have reference copies, even tho some 
other book is already adopted as the reg- 
ular text-book in zoology. 

Extinct Animals, by the director of the 
natural history department of the British 
Museum, is neither an elementary text- 
book nor a technical treatise, but simply 
a popular book which describes various 
fossils in the world’s. greatest museum 
and points out the leading facts now 
known concerning the animals which ex- 
isted in the far-distant past. The book 
will be interesting and perfectly intel- 
ligible to children of high-school age, but 
even the general reader of mature years 
will find much to claim the interest. In- 
gersoll’s Life of Animals is misnamed, 
for it is simply a natural history of com- 
mon mammals. To describe it briefly, 
but yet with accuracy, it contains just the 
information about living and _ extinct 
species of mammals, especially those most 
familiar, which the general non-zoologi- 
cal reader demands. The reviewer re- 
grets that when he was a boy of twelve 
to fourteen years this book was not then 
written, but he is now making up for lost 
time by spending many pleasant hours 
reading this interesting book. Familiar 
Wild Animals is a selection of sketches 
and photographs from the author’s “Ani- 
mal Snapshots.” It is intended to stimu- 
late the interest of children in some com- 
mon birds and mammals. 


& 


Physiology and Hygiene 


Experimental Physiolo and Anato By Walter 
Hollis Eddy. : 7" ae 4 " 


- New York: American Book Co. 60 
cents. 
Nature and Health. By Edward Curtis. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
The Health Culture Readers. Nos. One and Two. By 
New York: 


the Author of “Preston Papers.” 
By Bertha Millard 


Hill & Evans. 50 cents. 
Good Health for Girls and Boys. 

Brown. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 45 cents. 

Eddy’s Physiology and Anatomy is a 
guide to practical work in connection 
with study of the human body in second- 
ary schools. With this and other good 
guides now available there is little excuse 
for a purely text-book course in “physi- 
ology.” Health Culture Readers are to 
be classed with dozens of similar health 
books which are written and published 
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merely to sell, and not because the author 
has something new and valuable to write. 
Nature and Health is a very readable 
book on hygiene of the person and home. 
It is ful! of good advice, and usually in 
striking form. For example, in conclud- 
ing a good discussion of overeating: 
“Fine fare leads to feasting, feasting to 
fat, fat to degeneration, degeneration to 
death, ‘all as the sparks fly upward’.” 
Good Health is a first-class reader in 
hygiene for pupils in the elementary 
schools. io 


' Psychology and Education 


Experimental Psychology, Quantitative. By Edward 
Bradford Titchener. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Student’s Manual, $1.40; Instructor’s Man- 
ual, $2.50. 

The Elements 06 Lr ebalegy: 2 By = L. Thorn- 

e. Seiler. $1.25. 

The Principles. of Teaching Based on ie ig te By 

Edward L. Thorndike. New York: G. Seiler. 


$1.25. 

Elementary Pedagogy. By Levi Seeley. New York: 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. $1.25. 

The Mind and Its Education. By George Herbert 
Betts. New York: D. Appleton & Co. ye oe 
First Steps in Mental Growth. By Cart ajor. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 

An Elementary Logic. By John Edward Russell. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 

Course of Study in the Eight Grades. Vols. 1 and 2. 
By arles A. McMurry. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 75 ‘cents eac 

The School and Its Life. B ‘Charles. B. Gilbert. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co 

The Recitation. By Samuel a Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.25. 

Methods in Elementary_ School tudies. 
Cronson. New York: The Mpelion 

Dynamic Factors in Education. By M 
New York: The iaeuiien Co. $1. 25 

A Text-Book in the Histor yh al 
Monroe. New York: T > acmillan Co. 

Pioneers of Modern Education. By John William 
Adamson. New York: The ‘Macmilian Co. $1.50. 

Great Pedagogical Essays, Plato to Spencer. By F. 
y ainter. New York: American Book Co. 


oar tery 

Oo’ Si 

5 A Paul 
I. 


The ‘College Man and the College Woman. By -Wil- 
e 


Spine Hyde. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1. 


Citizenship an “the Schools. By Jeremiah W. Jenks. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


Professor Titchener follows his man- 
ual of qualitative experiments in psy- 
chology with a similar work on quanti- 
tative experiments. Like the former, 
it is published in two parts—one volame 
for teachers and one for students, but 
it must not be thought the former is like 
the “keys” which teachers used to keep 
locked in their desks, so they could tell 
when their pupils got the right answers. 
The “Students’ Manual” contains de- 
tailed directions, with descriptions of 
apparatus for twenty-eight experiments, 
covering most of the methods used in 
research work. The “Instructors’ Man- 
ual” discusses the scientific value of the 
experimental results and the literature of 
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the subject. A large part of this volume 
is devoted to a thoro criticism of Weber 
and Fechner and their critics. Professor 
Titchener’s is. the most complete guide to 
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The pressure brought upon the school 
to include a variety of new subjects has 
forced teachers to the study of correla- 
tion. Each subject, new and old, is chal- 











quantitative work in psychology that we 
have in English, and will be indispensable 
as a reference book in laboratories where 
the course as a whole cannot be followed. 

Thorndike’s Psychology we have al- 
ready commended as a sane, comprehen- 
sive and practical text-book. In his Prin- 
ciples of Teaching he applies the ideas 
he has presented in the former vol- 
ume to the specific problems of education 
in the same clear and practical manner. 
It is a good book for normal school 
classes, and its numerous and apt ques- 
tions and exercises will be found provoca- 
tive of profitable discussion in teach- 
ers’ meetings and institutes. Professor 
Thorndike’s work in the statistics of 
education enables him to prick many 
time-honored fallacies and to throw new 
light on such points as the grading of 
pupils by examination and the value of 
disciplinary studies. Seeley’s Elementary 
Pedagogy is less original and suggestive, 
but is a sensible and useful little book. 
Betts’s The Mind and Its Education 
covers in a general way the whole field 
of psychology, but without adding any- 
thing especially novel and interesting in 
matter or treatment. The style of the 
popular lectures in which it originated 
is largely retained. First Steps in Men- 
tal Growth is a detailed record and 
study, after the manner of Preyer, but 
with the advantages of the work that 
has been done since, of the mental 
development of Professor Major’s son. 
In his Elementary Logic Professor 
Russell has cut away much of the op- 
pressive systemization and historic termi- 
nology that weighs upon the subject, but 
otherwise has followed the conventional 
lines. 





Przewalsky’s Horse, from specimens now in 
the New York Zodlogical Gardens. The near- 
est living representative of the primitive wild 
horse. From Ingersoll’s “Life of Animals.” 
Macmillan. . 


lenged to prove its right to existence in 
the curriculum and tested for its real 
educational value by the methods of mod- 
ern psychology. Our educational ma- 
chinery has to be made more compact and 


efficient, and McMurry’s Course of 
Study in the Eight Grades tells how it is 
being accomplished. The author gives in 
detail just what ought and can be done 
in each grade by a judicious combination 
of the policies of enriching and pruning. 
He is not a man of one idea, but is open- 
minded and progressive in all lines. The 
very full and carefully selected list of 
text - books and side reading for each 
grade are especially valuable, and would 
be a safe guide for school-room libraries. 
Gilbert’s The School and Its Life deals 
with the whole subject of school manage- 
ment and organization. If the pupils, 
the parents, the teachers, the principals 
and the superintendent followed all the 
good advice he gives it certainly would 
be a model school. It is a sensible and 
practical book. The Recitation has the 
unusual defect of too modest a preface 
by the author. The book is, as he says, 
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easy reading ; that is, the technical nomen- 
clature of psychology has been wisely 
discarded, but it has also in a high degree 
the virtues the author disclaims—thoro- 
ness, comprehensiveness and logical ar- 
rangement. His discussion includes all 
phases of the recitation, from the prepa- 
ration of the work to the hearing of the 
pupils, and his points are put so they will 
be readily grasped and long remembered. 

Modern education differs from the old 
especially in that the child being made 
to take a more active part in his own 
training. Pupils are no longer looked 
upon as tumblers, all alike and standing 
in a row, to be filled from the teacher’s 
pitcher of passively acquired knowledge. 
But the claims of the advocates of “mo- 
tor education” are often so extravagant 
that a fair and comprehensive book like 
O’Shea’s Dynamic Factors is very timely. 
It is sound psychology sensibly applied. 
The discussions of the value and limita- 
tions of manual training and of the cause 
and prevention of fatigue are the most 
important parts of the book. 

On the history of education, the most 
important book of the year is that by 
Professor Monroe, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Within the com- 
pass of one volume of 750 pages he has 
given a very complete and comprehensive 
sketch of education, beginning with the 
Chinese and ending with the American 
public school. To prevent the survey of 
this immense field from becoming too 
diffuse and impersonal, he has, wherever 
possible, centered the discussion of each 
movement about the individual who was 
its leading exponent. A more detailed 
study of the educational history of the 
seventeenth century is given in Adam- 
son’s Pioneers of Modern Education, 
which covers the interesting period when 
the system of medieval scholasticism was 
breaking down under the joint influence 
of the new Baconian ideals and of broad- 
ér commercial and political needs. Better 
than overmuch reading about the great 
educational leaders of the past is to read 
directly what they wrote. This any one 
can now do in the convenient volume of 
Pedagogical Essays, which contains se- 
éctions from twenty-six authors, some of 
them not easy to get in any other form. 
It is corrective of our conceit over “the 
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new education” to read these essays and 
see that great minds in all s have 
charged the schools of their day with 
much the same defects we now complain 
of, and have advocated methods verv 
similar to those we hail as the discoveries 
of recent years. 

Two volumes of addresses and essays 
on educational topics must be mentioned 
before concluding this list of books inter- 
esting to teachers. President Hyde’s 
sympathetic and inspiring discussion of 
the religious, political and social prob- 
lems which perplex The College Man and 
The College Woman of the day should 
be put upon the open shelves of every 
library. Professor Jenks’s sane and 
readable essays deal with a variety of 
topics on boundary of the school and the 
outside world, particularly with the im- 
portant question of school training for 
citizenship and commerce. 


a 
Miscellaneous School Books 


SPANISH. 

Valdés’ Capitan Ribot. Edited by Frederick W._Mor- 
rison and Philip H. Churchman. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 40 cents. 

Flores de Espana. Edited by C. Fontaine. New York: 
American Book Co. 45 cents. 

COMMERCIAL. 


Comprehensive Bookkeeping. By Artemas M. Bogle. 
ew York: The Macmillan Co. 90 cents. 
Commercial Correspondence. By Albert G. Belding. 

New York: American Book Co. 50 cents. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

i y. By Henry Gannett. Carl L. 
Garrison and Edwin J. Houston. New York: 
American B Co. $1.25. 

Geographical Reader—Africa. By Frank G. Carpen- 
ter. New York: American Book Co. 60 cents. 
Conqueety o Science. By Tarr & McMurry. New 

ork: The Macmillan Co. 60 cents. 

How We Are Sheltered. A Geographical Reader. By 
. F. Chamberlain. New York: The Macmillan 
0, 40 cents. 

ENGLISH READERS. 

The Silver-Burdett Readers. Five Books. By Ella 
M. Powers and Thomas M. Balliet. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 25 to i cents. 

Language Readers. First to Sixth Year. By Frank- 
lin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter and Kather- 
ine B. Owen. New York: ¢ Macmillan 


25 to 60 cents. 

Graded Poetry Readers. Nos. 1 to 6. By Katherine 
D. Blake and Georgia Alexander. ew York: 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 20 cents each. 

Eclectic Readings. Waste Met, Want Not Stories. By 
Clifton Johnson. The Golden Fleece. By James 

aldwin. Thirty More Famous Stories Retold. 
By James Baldwin. Robinson Crusoe. By James 

The Pa Story "B ke ‘By Freak Spald: 

e ook. Tr ; aldi and 
Cat rine fT. Bryce. few York: Charles ‘Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. . cents. 

Old Tales from Rome. By Alice Zimmern. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Days and Deeds a Hundred ¥, 

de L. Stone and M. Gr 


Commercial Geogra 





College and Seminary 


BY WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, D. D., LL.D. 


An Apvpress To Unton THEoLocicaL SEMINARY BY THE PresIpENT oF Bowporn COLLEGE. 


HE religious world stands today be- 
T fore a great fixed gulf. It was al- 
ways there; but hitherto has been 
evaded, concealed or bridged. _On one 
side of this gulf is tradition ; on the. other 
truth; on one side the servile repetition ; 
on the other free invention; on one side 
imitation of the dead letter ; on the other 
reproduction of the living spirit; on one 
side constrained assent to doubtful ideas ; 
on the other joyous response to com- 
pelling ideals; on one side extraneous 
revelation attested by miraculous creden- 
tials; on the other original righteousness 
appreciated by the pure in heart; on one 
side static legality ; on the other dynamic 
love; on one side the sanctity of self- 
centered isolation; on the other the sa- 
credness of sacrificial service; on one 
side passion, hope of a better world here- 
after; on the other active» work for the 
betterment of conditions here; on’ one 
. side dubious proofs of the existence of 
God as a formulated proposition ; on the 
other triumphant demonstration of His 
unfolding presence in the pure home and 
the true school, the honest work and the 
fair trade, the clean city and the just 
State. 

Of course the same external fact may 
be both traditional and true. ‘But be- 
tween the attitude of mind which accepts 
a proposition on the authority of eccle- 
siastical tradition and the attitude which 
demands scientific evidence of its liis- 
torical truth there is no compromise. Be- 
tween these two attitudes the great gulf 
is fixed. 

To be of any use a discussion of the 
college and the seminary must locate 
these institutions with reference to this 
gulf. Each of these two institutions may 
be on either side of it. That gives us 
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four things to describe: the college of 
tradition, the seminary of tradition, the 
college of the truth and the seminary of 
the truth. Between these there are four 
possible combinations: (1) the college of 
tradition with the seminary of the truth; 
(2) the college of the truth with the sem- 
inary of tradition; (3) the college of 
tradition with the seminary of tradition; 
(4) and the college of the truth with the 
seminary of the truth. 

First: The college of tradition has a 
fixed curriculum composed mainly of 
dead languages and changeless mathe- 
matics. On this skeleton are hung a few 
brief text-book courses in elementary sci- 
ence. On top of it all is placed a course 
in the evidences of Christianity, aiming 
to prove by what is found in the world 
a God who never can be found outside 
it, and to confirm the student in the 
childish views of religion he brought 
with him from the nursery and the Sun- 
day school. 

The effect on the students is obvious 
and inevitable. For a good account of 
it read in Andrew D. White’s autobi- 
ography the story of the idleness and dis- 
sipation in the church college he attended 
before he went to Yale. Of course all 
the virile, vigorous fellows in such an 
institution plunge into dissipation. What 
else that is genuine and interesting 1s 
there for them to do? While the strong 
and vigorous majority of the boys m 
such an institution go straight to the bad, 
there will be a feeble remnant who 
meekly swallow the predigested intel- 
lectual food; and for the sake of its 
sugar-coating of prizes and scholarships 
profess to like it. Out of the most feeble 
in this weak minority the candidates for 
the ministry are drawn. They have 
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never done a bit of original thinking or 
independent acting in their lives. They 
are leaners on their teachers ; they never 
can be leaders of their fellows. 

The seminary of tradition is tenfold 
more the child of this same docile un- 
reality. Dead languages again, the dead- 
est of the dead, are the spinal column of 
the seminary course. The. student must 
be taught the exact words in which the 
miraculous and final revelation was de- 
posited. Church history is thecutand dried 
narrative of the perfecting of the precise 
views and ceremonies and institutions of 
the particular denomination to which, in 
the Providence of God, the student and 
the seminary happen to belong. Dog- 
matics will be injected by authoritative 
dictation ; lest, if taken by the method of 
reading, discussion and reflection, some 
precious particle might be regurgitated, 
which would be evidence of dangerous 
heresy. Homiletics teaches the student 
to repeat in diluted popular form what he 
has heard in concentrated technical 
terms. Add a few points about raising 
money for foreign missions and home 
expenses and the proper length of pas- 
toral calls, and the seminary of tradition 
is ready to present its graduate for or- 
dination. 

Next: What is the college of truth? 
What shows that a college is on the right 
side of the gulf? For admission, and for 
a portion of the early years, it requires 
that discipline in conformity to fixed 
forms of truth, which is the foundation 
of the old and the new education alike. 
On this basis it.opens up a world of nat- 
ural and human interests. It tests its sci- 
ence in the laboratory. It sifts historic 
evidence in the library, and discounts 
prejudice and personal equations. It 
feeds the imagination on literature, and 
teaches the difference between fact and 
fable, poetry and prose, wherever found. 
It portrays the economic struggle where 
the weak are crushed, and the strong take 
unfair advantage. It shows the tragedy 
of ethics, as the sacrifice of ‘the large 
goods, of the soul and of society for the 
petty gains of selfish and sensual indul- 
gences. It offers the life of intimate fel- 
lowship with congenial friends in an at- 
mosphere of freedom. It trains in hon- 
orable struggle in athletics and debate. 
{t holds up .in lecture room and chapel 
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great men and great motives for admira- 
tion and emulation. 

Some men go thru even such a college 
and come out untouched. But those who 
catch its spirit learn to know and _love 
truth and to be free and fearless in its 
pursuit. They learn admiration®for per- 
sonal greatness and sympathy for human 
need. They acquire the impulse to share 
the best they have with those who have it 
not. The many go into the active busi- 
ness of the world, to become centers of 
light and good will in quiet, unnoticed 
ways. Some of the more earnest and 
thoughtful aspire not merely to live out 
this spirit of truth and liberty and service 
themselves, but to carry the conscious 
principle and spirit of it to their fellows. 
These are the men who enter the min- 
istry out of the college of the truth. And 
the call of God comes to them, not thru 
conventional experience or traditional 
notions, but thru the vision of -God’s 
great goodness in nature and history on 
the one side and man’s dire need in his 
economic, moral and spiritual life on the 
other, and the desire to stand between the 
two as the medium thru whom God’s 
abounding grace and goodness shall go 
forth to meet and redeem man’s suffer- 
ing and wrong. 

Fourth: What is the seminary of the 
truth? And what is its life and training? 
It will teach Greek and Hebrew—not 
necessarily, however, to every student— 
and in so far as it does it will aim, thru 
them, to teach the precious record of 
those typical experiences in which great, 
original souls went forth to do in their 
day and their way the same splendid 
work of righteousness and service which 
the minister is to help men to do in novel 
ways under the vastly different condi- 
tions of today. Even Christ will be val- 
ued, not chiefly for his pre-natal and 
post-mortem experiences; nor yet exclu- 
sively for the specific examples he set 
and the particular precepts he laid down; 
least of all for the notions other men 
have held concerning him and hardened 
into Christologies; but the students will 
study him for the personality that spoke 
thru his words and shone thru his deeds, 
that they may learn to think thoughts 
and do works as perfectly fitted to the 
complex conditions of our modern life as 
were his thoughts and deeds to the sim- 
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ple conditions of his Judea and Galilee. 
they will follow him, not as servants of 
an arbitrary lord, but as friends of a su- 
preme friend, in absolute freedom of 
‘ thought and originality of service, ac- 
cording to the problems of the hour and 
the need# of their day and generation. 
Dogmatics will be the attempt to formu- 
late the appreciation of God’s goodness 
and man’s need; and the processes and 
methods by which the one can be made 
effective for the help of the other; and 
to describe the steps by which man, lost 
in sensuality and materialism, returns 
to his spiritual heritage in the Father’s 
home. Church history will trace the 
many ways in many lands and ages. in 
which the conquest over evil has been 
won and the kingdom of love adapted to 
different races and temperaments, differ- 
ent stages of culture and types of political 
organization. Homiletics will aim, not at 
training pulpit orators, but at making 
men so alive with truth and love that the 
Gospel will shine thru all they say and 
do. Side by side with.these subjects, the 


seminary of the truth will study the great 
masters of secular literature, the concep- 


tions dominant in science and philosophy, 
and the economic and social needs of 
men. Not until the student knows the 
words and deeds, the men and institu- 
tions by which God’s goodness has ex- 
pressed itself in days gone by; not until 
he knows these things in their relations 
to the current problems and urgent needs 
of the men and women of today; not un- 
til he is prepared to bring these things to 
hear on each other in thoughts that are 
original at least in their immediate appli- 
cation; in deeds the exact like of which 
were never done before; in institutions 
and agencies no precise pattern of which 
was ever revealed in any mount; not un- 
til then will the seminary of the truth 
offer its graduates as candidates for ordi- 
nation to the Christian ministry. 

Thus we have the four institutions: 
The college of tradition and the seminary 
of tradition ; the college of the truth and 
the seminary of the truth. Now let us 
consider the four possible combinations. 

First: You may try to send a student 
from the college of tradition to the semi- 
nary of the truth. What is the result? 
His contracted lungs cannot breathe the 
freer air. He is confused and con- 
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founded. His faith seems to be slipping 
from him. With the backing of his 
pastor, or some presbytery or house of 
bishops, he brings charges. of heresy 
against his seminary professors. The re- 
sult is unpleasant, but on the whole does 
little harm. A few students who were 
never fit to enter the ministry any way 
are diverted from the profession to its 
great advantage; or, if the seminary is 
so unfortunate as to be tied to a creed 
or tethered to an ecclesiastical body, a 
professor or two may be removed. It is 
hard for the professor; but the men who 
are sacrificed in this way are compara- 
tively few and the colleges usually are 
glad to pick them up. 

Second: We may ,have the college on 
the side of light and liberty and the sem- 
inary bound in darkness and tradition, 
and.then try to send students across the 
gulf. The difficulty is that few students 
will go from such a college to such a 
seminary; and the few who go will not 
stay long after they get there. I speak 
feelingly on this point; for I came from 
the reading of Lyell and Darwin; from 
the study of history without text-book or 
formal lecture, and. from three years of 
reading of Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume and Kant at Harvard, to Union 
Seminary at a time when a system of 
theology concocted before modern phi- 
losophy was born was crammed down the 
throats of the students. That is why I 
remained but one year, and have not the 
honor to be an alumnus of Union Sem- 
inary today. A man who was at Union 
from Yale at the same time is now the 
bitterest infidel I know. You cannot 
make him believe Christianity is anything 
but a gigantic fabric of priestly and pro- 
fessorial lies. I fared little better, so far 
as philosophical theology was concerned, 
at the seminary to which I went. I never 
heard a fundamental question get a seri- 
ous and square answer from Professor 
Park in all the time that I was there. 
Things have changed since then at both 
institutions ; but the majority of theologi- 
cal seminaries are still so wedded to in- 
defensible traditions that no intelligent 
graduate of a college of the truth can en- 
ter there and long remain. Over their en- 
trance is written in Greek and Latin and 
Hebrew the superscription: “Let none 
but the scribe of the letter, the pharisee 
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of tradition, the hypocrite who is ready 
to believe in absence of sufficient evi- 
dence ; let none but these presume to en- 
ter here.” 

These two combinations, the college of 
tradition with the seminary of the truth, 
and the college of the truth with the sem- 
inary of tradition are practically impos- 
sible. The institutions.are on opposite 
sides of the great gulf, and the students 
who try to cross it fall into, the abyss. 

The last two combinations, the college 
of tradition with the seminary, of tradi- 
tion and the college of the truth with the 
seminary of the truth, are both practfica- 
ble, tho leading, of course, to diametrical- 
ly opposite results. 

The man who has graduated from a 
college and a seminary, both bound in 
tradition, knows absolutely nothing of 
what the world is thinking about and 
what people, want. He moves about in 
worlds not realized. He is safe and 
sound, but useless and juiceless. He can 
doubtless comfort a few sisters weaker 
than himself; and even thru so dry and 
dead an instrument the grace of God 
sometimes, contrives to make itself felt. 
When the ink in his note - book grows 
dim, and the memory of his professors’ 
words fades out, the minister trained in 
these two institutions becomes an easy 
victim of those patent homiletical medi- 
cines which publishing-houses in this 
and other cities put up. For less than 
thirty pieces of silver they will sell him 
insincerity enough to last him a lifetime, 
and ruin his moral constitution forever ; 
and when they have done jt they have 
not, like Judas, the grace to wind up 
their business and go hang themselves. 
Trained in both institutions to lean and 
not to lead, the graduate remains a 
leaner, not a leader, to the end; and the 
end generally comes a little this side of 
the age of fifty. It is a mistake to call 
that age the dead line, however. Minis- 
ters who graduate from such institutions 
are dead the day they graduate; while a 
minister who is once really alive can 
never die to useful and honorable service. 

There remains the fourth and last 
combination: the college of the truth 
with the seminary of the truth. There 
are in the United States scores of col- 
leges of this type and half a dozen or 
more seminaries to match them.- Happy 
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the candidate for the ministry who gets 
his training in both institutions of this 
type. Keenly sensitive to the standards 


-of intellectual honesty ; warmly alive to 


the problems and troubles of actual hu- 
man life; thoroly acquainted with the 
natural and economic arid ethical laws 
which underlie the world, as a result of 
his college course in the seminary, he 
adds to all that an intimate acquaintance 
with the Master and the men, the litera- 
ture and the life, the methods and insti- 
tutions thru which the.simpler spiritual 
problems in the childhood of the race 
were solved, and gains the power to ap- 
ply the spirit and principle of those 
typical solutions in original and master- 
ful ways to the infinitely more complex 
problems of strenuous modern life. Such 
men speak with authority and not as the 
scribes. Such men are qualified for 
spiritual leadership. Such men will lift 
the profession of the ministry from its 
low estate to the position of deepest use- 
fulness, and therefore of highest honor 
in society. 

One question more. The world un- 
questionably is hungry for just such 
spiritual leadership. Is the Church yet 
ready to accept such leaders, and give the 
world such honest and effective leader- 
ship? Or are the men who manage the 
ecclesiastical machinery, both clerical 
and Jay, hopelessly given over to the idols 
of unverifiable tradition and irrational 
authority. Are they still strong enough 
and perverse enough to keep out of the 
ministry all men more progressive, more 
honest, and therefore more effective than 
themselves 7, 

That is the question the graduate of a 
college of the truth asks himself before 
he risks the next three years of his life 
in a seminary. Not very many days ago 
I received a letter from a graduate of 
my last class. He was one of our most 
thoughtful and earnest students. He 
came at once to New York and entered 
upon social and philanthropic work. 
Within three months he was promoted 
to be the head of a social settlement in 
one of the great cities of the Middle 
West. From this settlement where he 
now is comes the following letter. Here 
is a man right between college and 
seminary, frankly expressing his desires 
and his doubts, his hopes and fears. He 
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has come face to face with the hard facts 
of the world of human sin and suffering, 
He has felt the forces of materialism so 
keenly that, like Elijah, he almost doubts 
whether any form of spirituality is real 
and worth while. Still, he is drawn with 
a divine yearning to do for men a spir- 
itual work which he sees that material 
means alone never can accomplish. 

“The problem confronting me is, Shall 
I enter the ministry or no? For some 
time I have seriously considered such a 
move, altho I have been unable to reach 
a satisfactory decision either one way or 
another. In fact, I have delayed the de- 
termination of the point, waiting. for 
something to decide for me. But, like 
Mahomet, finding that the mountain does 
uot come to me, I must go to it. 

“The reasons why I think of becoming 
a clergyman are not many. I have a 
natural love for such work, far greater 
than for any other. I think I might meet 
with moderate success. The field is in 
imperative need of strong, broad men. 

“But such arguments seem flimsy when 
placed over against the array that point 
to some other life work. Wealth is per- 
haps the means wherewith we can do the 
greatest good in the world, and if I set 
about business with the notion of becom- 
ing wealthy I can accomplish that end. 
Moreover, perhaps it is a duty to my 
father and mother and brothers and sis- 
ters to succeed in business. By so doing 
I should have the means with which to 
repay the noble sacrifices they have made. 

“Sometimes, too, I feel that clergymen 
and altruistic workers are working with 
a false impression; that theif influence 
really amounts to nothing; that the only 
thing that counts is to do tangible things. 
Again, the church is so narrow that I am 
not sure that I should be allowed to do 
my best, to speak honest truths, to organ- 
ize for social betterment, to be active in 
everyday ethics and progress. My own 
beliefs in matters of theology and doe- 
trine are so radically heretical from the 
standpoint of the creeds that I might be? 
smothered and unable to accomplish any- 
thing. And last, but not least, I would 
have great difficulty in training myself to 
present a respectable stage appearance 
and learning. the art of effective speak- 
ine. 

Here we see a great gulf inside 
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the young man’s mind. To lead his 
fellow men in the joy and _blesseduess, 
the service and sacrifice of the Christian 
life, is what he longs to do above all else. 
For the sake of it he is willing to trust 
that the power to speak will come; take 
his chances on «making the intangible 
things of the spirit as real as the tangible 
forces of sense; forsake the sure pros- 
pect of wealth and the dear ministry in 
material things to father, mother, broth- 
ers and sisters. All this sounds strangely 
like Jesus’s tests of discipleship. 

Yet this young man has doubts ; doubts 
abouf the traditional creeds and doctrines 
which he regards as a matter of course; 
more serious doubts whether spirituality 
can be made effective against the vast 
momentum of materialism; doubts about 
the willingness of the church to hear and 
follow a frankly honest man. 

You may say this last doubt is super- 
fluous. Two tramps approaching a 
house were met by a furiously barking 
dog. One started to run. The, other 
said, “Don’t you know barking dogs 
never bite?” “Yes,” Said the other ; “you 
know it and I yw it, but the dog 
doesn’t.” You and I know that 
there are many churches that want an 
honest and fearless minister. . But the 
young men don’t know it’ the heresy 
trials don’t help them to find it out. 


They belienaans htl erwin ly, that the 
ecclesiastical ma ; 


: inly in the 
hands of the same sort ¢ 'taen that held 
it in Jesus’s daygemeén who will neither 
look truth fairty in the face themselves 

i aateayho does to enter the 


‘ churches they con- 


el dich can. have all the strong, 


d, forceful, devoted. ministers it 

s and wants, provided it will permit 
them to stay on the side of/the gulf 
where the true college and’ seminary 
lands them. Does it wart such men 
enough to make personal loyalty and love 
to Christ, moral integrity and intellectual 
sincerity, social service and self-sacrifice, 
the sole tests of its membership and min- 
istry? If not, the decline in quantity and 
quality. finistry will be the first 
step tom #S dissolution in favor of 
some” £68 F spiritual life more simple, 
more ~ $i — more serviceable, more 
essenti@aamenristian, 
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The Museum as a Factor in Education 
BY HERMON C. BUMPUS, Ph.D. 


[Dr. Bumpus is President of the recently formed American Association of Museums ~ 
and since 1902 has been Director of the Museum of Natural History in this city, where, 
with the coédperation of the Board of Trustees he has put into practice with great success 
the ideas discussed in the following article. Dr. Bumpus held a professorship in Biology in 
Brown University—his Alma Mater—from 1889 to 1891, and was Director of the Biological 


Laboratory at Wood’s Holl from 1901 to 1902. 


He has contributed numerous articles on 


biological subjects to the reviews and has published one volume, “A Laboratory Course in 


Invertebrate Zodlogy.”—Ep1rTor. ] 
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Pierpont Morgan in 
New York, Marshall 
Field and H. N. Higin- 
botham in Chicago, and 
Andrew Carnegie in 
Pittsburg, have devoted themselves to 
the upbuilding of museums, it is because 
of a deep-seated conviction that institu- 
tions of this kind are of value to the 
community; that money provided for 
their support is safely invested, and that 
time, thought and energy devoted to 
their development are wisely expended. 

The museum has long existed as a re- 
pository for objects of art and natural 
history, and, as such, it has without doubt 
exerted a beneficial influence upon the 
culture of the community, and it has cer- 
tainly stimulated in some a respect for 
and in others a real love of science, but 
only recently have museums become ag- 
gressive educational agents, and it is only 
within a few weeks that museum curators 
and officers in this country have formally 
come together for the purpose of discuss- 
ing methods whereby museums can ex- 
tend their usefulness. 

The general condition is somewhat 
peculiar, since, to a certain extent and 
at the present time, the financial support 
of museums has anticipated their educa- 
tonal activity. If we add together the 
funds now practically available for mu- 
seum purposes in the four cities—New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburg and Washing- 
ton—we discover that, during the next 
five years, probably at least $25,000,000 
will be expended. This sum is remark- 
able when we consider that museums as 
direct agents of popular education are 
still in their infancy. Moreover, the 
amount is practically an endowment, pro- 
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vided, as just stated, not so much in 
recognition of work done as in expecta- 
tion of work to be done. This sum be- 
comes a trust that will place heavy re- 
sponsibilities upon those who may be 
called upon to fill fiduciary, advisory and 
executive positions, since many new 
problems will arise, specialists are few, 
and no university is training men for 
strictly museum work. 

The field open to the museum is a 
large one. The educational work of the 
public school is restricted to children; 
that of the college is open only to stu- 
dents who can begin with the fall term 
and continue uninterruptedly with mem- 
bers of a common class. Both school and 
college are possible only to those who can 
attend regularly. The museum as an 
educational means is open to youth. and 
adult alike. Its silent teaching is con- 
tinuous, and the period of instruction is 
limited only by the desire of the visitor. 
The workman and clerk are. not perma- 
nently debarred from continuing their 
studies because of temporary absence, and 
they may come and go without interfer-' 
ing with the sources of information and 
without disturbing their companions. 

Different people learn in different 
ways. One person learns only when de- 
liberately taught ; another acquires knowl- 
edge by reading; another absorbs in- 
formation from illustrations; others gain 
information by observation. In_ these 
processes we may confuse information 
with education and education with cul- 
ture, but the effort for self-improvement 
is common to all, and the recognition of 
this effort is the raison d’étre of the pro- 
gressive museum. 

The traditional museum for a long 
time was hardly a place of attraction. 
The dusty minerals, dingy birds, grue- 
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some mammals and sophomoric labels 
may have been of remote educational 
value to a few, but hardly worthy serious 
attention as potent educational agents'for 
the many. 

The modern museum should be an ex- 
pression of its own environment, and it 
should exist in response to environmental 
demands. The museum at Plymouth is 
strongly historical The museum at 
Cambridge is appropriately of compara- 
tive zodlogy traditional of the activities 


cational institution is a matter for the 
consideration of those who have its best 
interests at heart. The museum in a 
great city like New York or Chicago 
should differ in other respects than mere 
size from what are known as provincial 
museums; but all museums, wherever |o- 
cated, and whether primarily for art, sci- 
ence, industries or history, should be 
architecturally attractive, should present 
a cleanly appearance, should be so admin- 
istered that printed notices of prohibition 
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The American Museum of Natural History. 


of Agassiz. That at Salem shows the in- 
fluence of the remarkable shipping indus- 
tries of the latter part of the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth cen- 
turies; that at Yale is geological; that at 
Washington indicative of the scientific, 
industrial and material progress of the 
nation. A museum for a city like Fall 
River, where people are more generally 
interested in textiles, should be different 
from a museum in Gloucester, where 
there are various marine industries. Not 
that museums should be solely technical, 
but the general environment of any edu- 


are unnecessary, and the material exhib- 
ited should be installed in such a way 
that the visitor finds satisfaction anc 
profit in the serious contemplation of a 
little rather than fatigue and disappoint- 
ment in the superficial examination of 
much. 

Since his election to the presidency of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, twenty-five years ago, 
Mr. Jesup has striven to develop an instt- 
tution that, while maintaining the highest 
scientific standards and contributing ac- 
tively toward the support of scientific 
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investigations, should at the same time 
present in an intelligible way the essential 
facts of natural history. His insistence 
that the installations shall be so labeled 
as to leave no doubt as to their signifi- 
cance, and shall be such that “a common 
man may understand,” coupled with the 
vast amount of material that has resulted 
from numerous exploring expeditions 
and large purchases, has given to this in- 
stitution a distinctively educational equip- 
ment, which is generally recognized in 
the community. 

Merely looking at things gives little 
educational profit. A farmer may spend 
his entire life among plants, and until 
he reads he may obtain no educational 
results therefrom. A boatman may dwell 
on the shore, and until he receives the 
stimulus of information he may acquire 
no knowledge of the peculiar animals and 
plants of his region. Ina museum speci- 
mens may surround the visitor, but in the 
absence of proper descriptive. matter he 
may derive nothing that will add mate- 
rially to his fund of knowledge. The ex- 
hibition hall that is merely filled with 


specimerfs — scientifically labeled, it is 
true—may be absolutely sterile. It is like 
a library, the books of which are locked. 
Can one learn of chemistry by viewing 


labeled bottles? Can one learn of his- 
tory by examining portfolios of por- 
traits? Does one profitably study art by 
inspecting plaster casts? 

How most effectively to bring out the 
educational value in exhibited material is 
easily the most important question of 
museum administration. If the exhibi- 
tion halls are merely for specimens, if 
they are for storage, it is well to stop. If 
they are for the demonstration of funda- 
mental principles, if they are for the 
elucidation of ideas, if they are for in- 
struction, it is safe to go ahead. 

_ Let us have an example: Suppose it 
is the purpose of a curator to illustrate 
the “culture” of a certain remote tribe of 
people. Educational ends will not be 
subserved by merely placing a collection 
of pottery within a case, labeled with the 
name of the tribe, its geographical posi- 
tion, and the name of the collector, altho 
pottery may be the museum’s sole pos- 
session from this particular people. The 
curator feels that he should acquaint the 
visitor with the entire range of activities 
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of the tribe under treatment, and it is for 
this purpose that he -has posted himself 
upon the literature of his subject. Thru 
travel and correspondence he knows of 
the collections of other institutions. He 
estimates the amount of case room that 
he can appropriate; he thinks out his 
problem of installation, and it may be 
that he writes up his descriptive matter 
without direct reference to any specimens 
whatever. He is planning an exposition 
of the culture of a certain people; he is 
not providing space for the exhibition of 
certain specimens. Finally it will be his 
purpose to illustrate his treatment of this 
culture with well-selected specimens, 
photographs and models, wherever these 
may be procured. Information bearing 
upon a certain culture is the essential 
thing. Specimens, etc., that will serve to 
illustrate this culture are important, but 
secondary. Collections may be scant, but 
if a subject is worthy serious attention 
the information that the museum supplies 
thru its specimens, labels, printed matter, 
descriptive photographs and models, 
should be such as to satisfy any normal 
craving. In following out this principle, 
progressive museums are not now striv- 
ing to exhibit exhaustive collections as 
such, but they are developing their lab- 
oratories—rooms “not open to the pub- 
lic’—where serious students who wish 
to consult large ranges of specimens may 
find an easy entrée and willing assistance 
from capable officers in charge. ¢ 
Subjects that are of immediate interest 
to working men of science are not neces- 
sarily of interest or appropriate for the 
instruction of the visiting public ; indeed, 
there is some danger that the instruction 
of the visiting public may be far above 
the comprehension of the average vis- 
itor. The better class of text books and 
the scientific subjects that feceive atten- 
tion in the best magazines, and their 
treatment by successful writers and edi- 
tors, give strong hints of the capacity of 
the average seeker for information and 
the way in which a subject may be ade- 
quately handled. A good article may be 
smothered by a surplus of unimportant 
and irrelevant photographic reproduc- 
tions, and the entire meaning of an in- 
stallation may be obscured by yielding to 
an inordinate desire to exhibit every- 
thing. The room designed for children 
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at the National Museum, and containing 
a few admirably selected objects, is most 
eagerly sought by adults. In museum 
work the path of simplicity is the path 
of effectiveness. 

The direct educational efforts of 
museums do not stop in the exhibition 
halls. Publications of a popular nature 
are regularly issued, which are designed 
to interest and instruct those who may 
find it impossible to visit the collections 
regularly. Photographs are supplied to 
foreign publications.: Scientific papers 
are issued containing the results of the 
investigations of members of the staff, 
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either at home or in the field, and refer- 
ence libraries are maintained. Public 
lectures, both to adults and to children, 
are- frequently delivered. Appointments 
are made with classes of the public 
schools, and traveling collections are pre- 
pared and kept in circulation. 

Any one of these subjects requires the 
closest attention of those who have such 
work in charge, but the combined results 
are such as to justify the belief that the 
museum is effectively establishing itself 
among the regularly recognized educa- 
tional agents. 


New Yorx City. 


Impressions of Oxford 


BY H. G. MERRIAM 


Ruopes SCHOLAR From WyYoMING. 


T has been said that England is the 
[ garden-spot of Europe, and Oxford 
the garden-spot of England; this 
may be true, for Oxford is about as beau- 


tiful as one can conceive. The beauty, 
however, is tame and civilized; there is 
no rugged nature, as yet undefiled by 
human touch; no wild scenery, laughing 
to scorn the conceited attempts of man. 
Oxford is a quiet, beautiful, prudish spot 
and appropriately in it is situated a quiet, 
beautiful, prudish university; a univer- 


sity steeped and fossilized in classic lore; 
a university of five hundred years ago, 
externally altered to’ suit the needs of a 
vigorous, but non-demanding youthful 
generation. Oxford and the university 
—the two fit exactly together. Because 
of its steadiness and conservatism thru 
all its history, all its excitements of 
changing centuries, all its vexatious 
troubles of superstitious ignorance, relig- 
ious revolutions and persecutions, des- 
potic sway and wilful authorities, because 
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An Oxford-Cambridge Cricket Match. 
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The Oxford Crew and Boathouse. Taken at the 


of these Oxford is the city most suitable 
for a sturdy, steady, conservative univer- 
sity. 

Thru all these vicissitudes Oxford Uni- 
versity remained standing firm by the 
ancients, changing as little as possible, 
reluctantly adding the new branches of 


study as discoverers and promoters 
pointed out and developed them. Today 
we find Oxford proudest by far of the 
universities of the world in her lore in 
Greek and Latin, ancient philosophy and 
history. Rightly is Oxford proud of her 
learning. The intellectual center of the 
world it is; the center of. cobwebbed 
learning, of dust-stained classics... We 
are glad it is so, and in all probability 
will remain so. Fortunate indeed is he 
who can taste of old Oxford, who can live 
a medieval life in a modern way,a modern 
life in a medieval way, who can imbibe 
traditions, and customs, and knowledge 
from the fountain-source of centuries of 
cultured life and inculcated learning. 
Fortunate is he, who, standing on the 
scene of the event, can imagine an un- 
flinching Cranmer martyred for his per- 
suasions, an Empress Maud stoutly de- 
fending her castle on the Thames, a pious 
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Wesley working out his plan of Method- 
ism in Lincoln College, a proud Laud 
shrewdly planning in St. John’s College 
a pompous and powerful life. But fortu- 
nate above all are the Rhodes Scholars, 
men who can live in this quaintly mod- 
ernized place and drink in long drafts of 
its custom, history, and knowledge for 
three long and yet fleeting years. 

It is not to be expected that Oxford 
will be found an up-to-date rustling uni- 
versity like one of our own country. In 
Oxford is found a delightfully entangled 
congregation of colleges, governed by its 
graduates, hoary-headed sticklers for 
precedence. As each generation grad- 
uates, and, by reason of its Masters’ de- 
grees, becomes a part of the working 
machinery of its Alma Mater, it in turn 
becomes a set of hoary-headed sticklers 
for precedence. Thus changes come 
slowly—if at all. This is right ; we would 
not see Oxford modern! It will be a 
day long mourned. by all true Oxonians 
when from the Statute Book are erased 
the foolish but ancient rules; when that 
much-abused, short, loose gown with 
its two plaited straps dangling behind is 
abandoned; while to lose that venerable 
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embodiment of long ago, the antiquated 
don, who so patiently struggles to en- 
lighten in the ‘lore of Greece and Rome 
your non-classical mind, would be to lose 
Oxford itself. No. Oxford must remain 
as it is. 

Today .in most countries we find the 
leading universities more and more tend- 
ing to confine and relegate the learning 
of the ancients to a school which is apart 
and distinct from all others; in many 
universities entrance requirements no 
longer include Latin and Greek ; German, 
and French, and mathematics are taking 
their place. Not.so in Oxford. She still 
sleeps. She. still compels every member 
of her body to know his Plato’ and his 
Virgil... Last year some presuming mod- 
erns suggested the elimination of Greek 
as an. entrance requirement to: the uni- 


versity.. Oh, vanity of vanities! ~Oh,. 


presumption of presumptions! The loyal 
hoary-headed ssticklers. for precedence 
were not betrayed;.Greek still- exists as 
a study compulsory to admission. 

Again, we find that most universities 
have developed strong technical courses 
and schools of applied sciences ; that they 
have practicalized their systems of edu- 
cation to such a degree that they have 
infused new life into their nation, en- 
couraged invention, and fostered inde- 
pendence of other peoples. Oxford has 
not developed these branches; she has 
reluctantly admitted them into her cur- 
riculum, but that is about all; she does 
not encourage them to an appreciable 
degree ; she has not practicalized her edu- 
cation. All that Oxford teaches is. by no 
means useful—in a.practical sense ; some 
few things she teaches for customs’ sake 
only, other few becausé exigencies de- 
mand them; the .majority she teaches 
merely for knowledge’s sake. Oxford 
takes a youth fresh from the public school 
and plunges him into a chaotic mass of 
highly ideal knowledge; she turns him 
loose into this common-sense and prosaic 
world, if sible to practicalize the 
knowledge he has gained; if impossible, 
to acquire a new practical and necessary 
education. An Oxford graduate has still 
to fit himself for this real world of strug- 
gles and hard-gained prosperity. In 
short, Oxford does not fit her students 
for their life-work. 

Is not this—knowledge solely for 


knowledge’s sake, then knowledge for 
the sake of practicability—the opposite of 
the natural order of things? In the 
United States the universities reverse 
this. There practical knowledge first, 


‘later ideally conceived knowledge, is 


found. There a man is first.fitted for his 
life-work, then turned loose to-build upon 
the foundation he has laid a confineless 
structure of ideal knowledge; after a 
student has received a practical educa- 
tion, he is allowed to wander at will in 
the Elysian fields where knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake quintessentializes every 
flower and blade of grass, every thought 
and every act. 

I cannot, however, condemn the Ox- 
ford system. It has its advantages, and 
is obviously the proper one for that uni- 
versity. Consider what class of men go 
to Oxford, and. for what they go there. 
Because of the enormous expense it is 
impossible fora poor man to attend Ox- 
ford. One part of the undergraduates 
there belongs to the aristocratic class, 
another to the wealthy class; a 
third part to the ambitious but 
financially limited class, which in- 
cludes men who come to Oxford on 
scholarships and exhibitions, or on 
stinted incomes—the last usually for re- 
search work. Men of the two first 
classes do not have to think of making 
a living in future: days, they are pro- 
vided for; men of the last, if doing re- 
search work, it is to be presumed that 
they already have obtained a practical 
education ; if on scholarships, it will be 
found, in most cases, that they have spe- 
cialized on some one subject already; if 
on exhibitions, they have nothing to jus- 
tify their being: in Oxford except great 
and powerful ambitions. These facts 
granted, it is found that a truly practical 
education, is not demanded of Oxford; 
only part of one class requiring to be 
fitted for life-work. Demand creates ex- 
istence; were there a sufficient demand 
for truly practical education in Oxford 
she would be compelled to install it. _ 

Why then should Oxford emphasize 
science and technical knowledge? Let 
England establish universities of that 
sort in other places; for, of course, she 
must have such. Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham emphasize them; make 
those universities entirely of that sort if 
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necessary; but leave Oxford antiquated. 


If not to the advantage of -England, it — 


certainly is to the advantage of the world — 
that this center of ancient learning re- - 
main active in its characteristic branches. 
But it may be argued that Oxford does 
fit men for the professions, and that all 
undergraduates there intend a profession. 

I can only grant that it lays a foundation 
for a profession such as can be obtained 
at no other place in the world. If, in 
his profession a man depends upon his 
Oxford training he depends upon a nar- 
row education, and altho it may be val- 
uable, it is not always useful, for Ox- 
ford teaches valuable but not always 
useful knowledge—useful from a prac- 
tical point of view, I mean. 

Oxford does not only neglect the scien- 
tific side of its resident student, it also 
neglects the literary. The English Lit- 
erary School, while it is rich in the pro- 
fessors and lecturers. it has, still pos- 
sesses too few of them—think of there 
being fewer than six English lecturers 
in a university like Oxford! The work 
in English is not pushed. In the weekly 
essays which men have to write in most 
of the schools, the style of the writing, 
the choice of language, the balance of 
sentences, the sequence of thoughts, are 
almost entirely ignored ; the matter is the 
all-important to an Oxford don; if the 
facts are there the language matters not. 
To this is due the fact that tho we find 
good, deep thought, and perhaps origin- 
ality in the written production of an 
Oxonian, we scarcely ever fail to notice. 
that the thoughts are not logically ar- 
ranged or clothed in well-chosen lan- 
guage. Professor Firth has deplored the 
lack of literary training in the. History 
School in these words: 

“The literary side of the young Oxford 
Historian’s training has been almost as defec- 


tive as the scientific. . The school pro- 
duces few historians and few genyine students 


in history.” 

But Oxford is experiencing a slight 
touch of modernism. Dr. Osler in the 
Medical School, Professor Walter Ral- 
eigh in the English School, Professor 
Firth in the History School, and others, 
seem to be trying to modernize and prac- 
ticalize and extend the work in each; 
they desire to make it more useful and 
productive of worldly-able students. 
Then there are the Rhodes Scholars in 
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Oxford. What influence they have or 
will haye cam only be surmised, but it is 
certain that they have and will have some 
decided influence: Again, the present 
generation in England seems more ener- 
getic and more inclined to take lessons 
from other nations. I believe: that 
eventually the Oxford educational sys- 
tem will be modernized and modeled to 
suit the exigencies of the day, but I am 
certain that in no other way will Oxford 
change. Still it will be the sturdy con- 
servative university ruling its decrees by 
the laws of the ancients, in the vicis- 
situdes of time consulting past centuries. 

Oxford University itself is one big 
conglomeration of paradoxes; its relig- 
ious tone is paradoxical, its government 
is paradoxical, and its methods of edu- 
cation are topsy-turvy. And yet out of 
this incongruous mass come men able and ~ 
eager to grasp the most difficult prob- 
lems of the world, and lead a strong and 
glorious nation: well in the van of civili- 
zation. The government is indeed queer, 
and, were it not for its antiquity, we 
should call it absurdly ludicrous; as it is 
there is much at which one feels inclined 
to smile. Here are twenty-one colleges 
and four or five halls, each entirely in- 
dependent of the other and each virtually 
complete in itself in the “Schools” of the 
university. One college may be particu- 
larly strong in the classics, another in 
history, a third noted for its attention to 
science. One may be composed almost 
entirely of Welshmen, another of Eng- 
lish “bloods,” a third may contain a pre- 
ponderance of Scotchmen. But most of 
the colleges are strong in all schools, and 
cosmopolitan in students. 


The university has little or no power 
over these separate corporations; it pre- 
pares and sets examinations, looks after 
the performance of ceremonials, and runs 
the libraries and museums. But each 
college governs itself, how and as it 
pleases. On the university statute books 
now are absurd rules and red tape almost 
ad infinitum, numberless customs which 
must be regarded, even tho at the ex- 
pense of much valuable time—and occa- 
sionally money—ceremonials to perform 
and traditions to be followed. 

At the head of the university is a 
Chancellor, a nobleman, who is appointed 
for life; a fine figurehead. “He visits the 
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study. But here, again, Ox. 
ford can be justified by reason 
of the class of men who make 
up her student body. One jg 
not expected to work much 
during term times, he is to 
take lectures, attend to his tu- 
torial hour—one a week—and 
to absorb the culture and the 
spirit of Oxford ; during vaca- 
tions he is expected to study 
diligently. This scheme is 
possible because of the fact 
that largely the leisured class 
attend Oxford; they have 
plenty of time in vacations to 
read widely and study much. 
Then, too, the average under- 
graduate brings to Oxford the 
learning which has been born 
in him down thru generations; 
he brings the culture which 
has been bred, in his very 
bones ; he brings the scholarly 
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university once a year—twice or three 
times, perhaps, if he feels so disposed ; 
at Oxford he dons his scarlet gown and 
presides at a meeting or two, dines with 
the Vice-Chancellor, then returns to his 
home. The Vice-Chancellor is appointed 
by him, but even this is done by custom, 
for the head of a college who ranks in 
seniority of service to it is appointed. 
The Vice-Chancellor has great, almost 
unlimited, powers over university - and 
city, which, however, custom and tradi- 
tion forbid him to exercise. The ruling 
of the university lies in certain councils 
and assemblies whose exact statuses are 
difficult of comprehension. But despite 
all this confusion and red tape and con- 
gregations of different assemblies, the 
government of the university runs along 
as smoothly as well-oiled machinery. It 
is a wonderful mystery how all the cogs 
and springs and bands are kept in repair 
and working in apparent harmony. 

In the social life, too, there appears to 
be an incongruity ; for it is not conducive 
to study and ts conducive to much that 
prevents study. An Oxonian’s day can 
well be divided into lecture periods, ath- 
letic hours, periods for social inter- 
course at luncheons, teas and coffees ; the 
spare moments are filled with reading and 


instinct which he has had time 

to cultivate by the unre- 
strained use of a many-volumed paternal 
library, and by association with scholar- 
ly men. 

These things contribute to make up 
that so-much-talked-of spirit which men 
are told incessantly to absorb while in 
Oxford. This spirit is one of the great 
benefits to be derived from this old uni- 
versity. While it is not tangible or visi- 
ble, nevertheless it is a living reality, and 
altho it cannot be named or described, 
yet it exists truly, and its potent force 
can be readily felt. It is a subtle influ- 
ence which enthuses one and gives him 
that true love of knowledge which at 
once marks him as a scholar. It wears 
down rough positiveness, softens the 
severity of prejudiced criticism, cultures 
and refines thoughts — intellectual 
thoughts at least. 

Another’ element productive of this 
spirit—it is generally to be observed—is 
the manliness of the Oxonian. Nowhere 
is this shown so well as on the athletic 
field; here the Englishman shows, in its 
best form, that which is the essence of 
manliness, love of justice to all, fair play. 
On the field are no wrangling or disputes 
with the referee ; the Oxonian has chosen 
his referee, therefore he abides by the 
decisions of that official; when an unfair 
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decision is made there is no immediate 
uproar, nor is the referee howled at; the 
Oxonian simply comments quietly to the 
effect, perhaps, that the referee has mis- 
judged or has made a mistake, then he 
goes ahead and plays the game, If 
beaten, he contents himself with the fact 
that he did his best and lost at a fair 
game. If he wins, he knows he has won 
fairly and in a gentlemanly way. He 
plays the game as hard as he can, but 
never stoops to “dirty work” in order to 
win; he has‘no desire to win at all costs; 
his object is to win by hard work and 
fair play, if he can; if he cannot, then 
he loses in fair play after a hard-fought 
struggle. He admits frankly when he 
has met his better; he does not try to 
excuse himself when beaten. Thus the 
Oxonian plays a clean and hard game 
and indulges in true sport. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, I believe 
that the careless way of the Oxonian also 
contributes to that famous Oxford spirit. 
The Englishman knows how to live. He 
accomplishes what he can with comfort 
and without sacrifice of health; he does 
not slur over things in order merely to 
finish them. When he has so much work 
to do, he does it thoroly but at his con- 
venience. The Oxonian takes time to 
read the papers and interest 


rate scholarship. However, the careless 
way also has its disadvantages; to a 
thoughtless youth it begets ‘laziness 
and negléct- of work, it makes of 
him a contented dolt or a worthless, 
quiet pedant. Further, this carelessness 
is liable to. run into both smaller ‘and 
greater faults, into inattention to man- 
ners, deterioration of thought and care 
of others, into vitiation of morals, dis- 
regard of religion, loss and abandonment 
of ambitions. Hence the saying that Ox- 
ford either makes or mars men. i 
In the purely educational way there are 
two conditions in: Oxford which are 
eminently admirable, the tutorial system, 
and independence of work. The two are 


concatenated. The first is admirable be- 


cause of the value of personal contact, 
association with an intellectual superior. 
Even an hour a week is invaluable; for 
the student is then not only shown his 
errors and shown why they are errors 
and what is right, but also he is forced 
to defend his own views or stand self- 
condemned of shallow or total lack of 
thought. Personal instruction cannot be 
too highly estimated. The tutor assigns 
work, the student is dependent upon him- 
self to accomplish it. He is very inde- 
pendent, for he has few set books to 





himself to some extent in 
politics; he takes time also 
for the reading of general 
literature ; he will not sacri- 
fice the pleasures of good- 
fellowship, he must have his 
pleasure times. But he is 
not wholly slack, he im- 
proves the moments he has 
left; for he has learned how 
to concentrate his mind at 
any time he desires. He 
never entirely tires out his 
patience, his mind, or his 
body; he exercises all, but 
never to excess. How this 
easy way of living conduces 
to encourage the Oxford 
spirit is in this wise: it 
stimulates the mind and 
body to healthy activity, nev- 
er to feverish energy and 
sickening surfeit ; it instils a 
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love of knowledge which in 
later years produces accu- 
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study; his tutor guides him in his work 
and advises him; the tutor feels re- 
sponsible for the class which the student 
under him obtains in the examinations, 
which are two or three years in the future 
to the Freshman. The tutor does not 
rebuke him for lack of work except in ex- 
treme cases. The student has no marks 
credited to him which mean either suc- 
cess or failure, he is responsible only to 
himself. This independence of work leads 
to originality of thought, to the forma- 
tion of original theories and ideas con- 
cerning his work, to a knowledge of 
books and how to use them. This last, 
by the way, is extremely important in the 
United States, where the essence of 
knowledge is of greatest importance; 
where general facts are striven after to 
the neglect of details; where the ruling 
idea is to know a subject in the skeleton 
and know where readily to find the “fill 
out” and detail knowledge. 

These then are a few of the impres- 
sions which | have received in more than 
a year’s residence at Oxford. It is the 
duty and the privilege of every Rhodes 
Scholar, I believe, to observe and mark 
the best things in Oxford. A very few 
of these I have given here. The faults 
which are noticeable in Oxford should 
interest an American who is _ residing 
there in three ways: first, in so. far-as 
they are paralleled in his own country ; 
second, in so far as they help to show up 
the good points ; third, in so far as a full 
realization of them will urge him to try 
and insure avoidance of them in the 
United States. 


In the faults I have . 
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pointed out here I have kept in mind 
these three assertions. I have stated facts 
as I believe them to exist; I have spoken 
for myself only, and if anywhere | have 
referred to the Rhodes Scholars as a 
whole, I have not by that meant to assert 
their views, but simply my own. I do 
not wish it to be thought that I am rep. 
resenting any consensus of opinion. 
There is current in America an idea 
among many, even of our educated men 
and women, that three years spent at 
Oxford are three years thrown away: 
that Oxford furnishes an education which 
is not only worthless but even deterior- 
ates the American who- acquires it; that 
it produces effeminate men and _ turns 
Americans into deplorable half-breeds. 
The only remark needful to be made 
upon this is, that such people have 
not been at Oxford and are unac- 
quainted with Oxford education; are 
they in position to judge? There are 
other people who think that the Rhodes 
Scholars will return to America An- 
glicized and because of this will prove 
less staunch and valuable citizens of the 
United States. There is nothing less 
likely to occur. Mr. Rhodes’ statement 
that the more the Rhodes Scholars see 
of other countries the better citizens of 
their own they will become is being 
proved true. Three years’ residence a 
Oxford is invaluable, and fortunate is he 
who can obtain it. I cannot express my 
feelings upon the subject better than has 
already been done by one _ Rhodes 
Scholar: J am glad to be at Oxford. 


Oxrorp, ENGLAND. 


.*. The High School in Tyler 


BY MRS. STELLA LANE 


[Of course Tyler is not the real name of the town in a certain Middle Western State 
concerning which the following practically true story is told. We think it will be of in- 
i ‘ae to the fathers and mothers who live in qe towns than Tyler.—En1ror.] 


oe 
FORE ie had made his. fittle. 


a3 Beret yet lived i in the little cottage, my 


oldest. duughiet, Helen, was in the grades, 
and had never become popular. Indeed, 
many times, during those earlier days, 
I taxed my mind trying to think of sooth- 


copper, and while we, 


ing things to say which might heal her 
childish ‘wounds and suppress the petty 
jealousies engendered, because the chil- 
dren of the “best families” frowned upon 
her socially and did not invite her to join 
any of the juvenile clubs. 

At this time I was having similar ex- 
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riences in my own social relations with 
the parents of these children, and I could 
fully sympathize with my daughter’s lit- 
tle heartaches and piques of pride. 

About a year after we had built us a 
large house on one of the best streets in 
Tyler Helen entered the high school. 
Then it was that she suddenly leaped into 
popularity. 

During the first few weeks after school 
opened she was much sought after by 
both “The Elites” and “The Dessert 
Club,” the two best girls’ clubs; also 
“rushed” by “The Swells” and “The No- 
bility,” the two leading boys’ clubs: 

The members of these clubs devoted 
mtich time to electioneering and a subtle 
sort of diplomacy in competing for desir- 
able new members among the few elect, 
while the great number of boys and girls 
were passed over unnoticed and unsolic- 
ited. 

It seemed te me Helen was a little 
young for club life and the numerous so- 
cial distractions which, I was told, necés- 
sarily accompanied it, so, after consider- 
able deliberation, we decided that she 
should wait a year before joining any 
club. 

Such a thing as a girl “turning down” 
both “The Elite” and “The Dessert” 
clubs, we were informed, had never be- 
fore happened in Tyler. And during the 
succeeding few weeks our domestic tran- 
quillity was greatly disturbed. Helen 
was forewarned that “the girls” would 
not merely be indifferent to her, but they 
would boycott her socially, and deliber- 
ately shut her out from “the best things 
going.” Indeed, the child was so wrought 
up and alarmed about her future that I 
almost repented of this decision John and 
I had made. 

About a month later, however, a mem- 
ber of “The Swells” boldly annouriced 
that he would accept a dictum from no 
gitls’ club, and invited Helen to the 
a dance” given annually by his 
club. 

For two weeks before the party was 
given the child was in a continuous flut- 
ter of excitement. The first party dress 
was being made. Several of “the girls,” 
who had begun to soften somewhat 
toward Helen, and Dorothy Driggs—a 
mece of Mrs. Tweak, who was especially 
anxious to get her launched right socially 


—seemed to disagree with me upon many 
little points under consideration. The 
crucial difference was about “low neck” 
and “short sleeves.” I was willing to 
compromise on short sleeves and a lace 
yoke, but remained steadfast against the 
“low neck,” about which I learned “the 
girls” had said I was an old fogy. 

At last the evening of the party ar- 
rived. Helen was superlatively ‘happy ; 
all the little bickering we had had seemed 
to have been amicably wiped out in her 
rapturous anticipation ; even the lace yoke 
was now beautiful and satisfactory to 
her. The hours on the pretty engraved 
invitations read from eight to eleven, but 
by seven Helen was dressed and roseate. 
She went to the parlor and played all the 
dreamy pieces she knew until half past 
eight. By nine she looked frightened and 
slightly feverish, and I think she had be- 
gun to be fearful lest young Burdett 
would fail her at the last moment: At 
last, about a quarter past nine, a carriage 
drove up, and the young man, who was 
not nearly full grown, came slowly saun- 
tering in, dressed in evening dress, 
pumps, white tie and gloves. - 

“Why, Rollie,” said I, as Helen. hur- 
ried into her wraps, “we had about con- 
cluded you were not coming.” 

“O, there is. no hurry, Mrs. Lane,” he 
replied, languidly, “for you know we do 
not ‘want to go on time and appear like 
jays.” 

I glanced out of the window and saw 
the cab was waiting. 

“Surely, Rollie,” I protested, “you are 
not going to ride to the hall, only two 
blocks away, on this beautiful moonlight 
night.” 

“Certainly we are, Mrs. Lane.’ You 
know I belong to “The Swells,’ and. we 
cannot afford to give “The Nobles’ a 
chance to laugh at us.” 

The party was a great success, Helen 
declared. She got home about one 
o’clock and assured me she had come 
away first and as soon as the refresh- 
ments had been served. The day follow- 
ing she told me her experiences in detail. 
As nearly as I could gather, every feat- 
ure had been carried out with punctilious 
ceremony and ‘precision, just like’ the 
grand parties in the full grown world. 

“Who were the chaperons?” I chanced 
to inquire. 
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“That is one thing, mother,” came the 
solemn reply, “about which both ‘The 
Swells’ and ‘The Nobility’ are absolute. 
They say they will not be tethered to 
governesses; they are well able to take 
care of themselves. Chaperons are all 
right in ‘the East,’ where boys and girls 
are unused to freedom from childhood, 
but out here, where they breathe free air 
and at an early age, think and decide for 
themselves, chaperons are superfluous. ”- 

The child waxed eloquent as she re- 
cited all this to me, and I saw she was 
deeply impressed with the a ee 
logic of her argument for freedom, and 
was not inclined to raise a new issue just 
then. 

At the opening of the following school 
year, after Mrs. Tweak had dilated on 
several occasions upon the many advan- 
tages accruing to a member of these high 
school clubs, she approached me very 
cautiously one morning about Helen. 
“The Dessert Club,” she said, would be 


glad to have Helen join them, but they | 


would never again suffer the humiliation 
of being turned down. The girls could 
not have forgiven last year’s rebuff had 
she not explained that I was not a club- 
woman myself, and could not be expected 
to understand the ethics of club life. 
This was at a point in my own social 
career when my pride was easily punc- 
tured, and this little thrust did not leave 
me unwounded. I would consult with 
John about the matter, I said, and thus 
the decision was somewhat belated, for 
neither John nor I could make each other 
see the value of all the advantages Mrs. 
Tweak had enumerated to me. 

At last one evening, after I had 
broached the subject for the fourth time, 
hoping to force John to a decision, he 
poignantly remarked: “After all, Stella, 
I don’t see but that Helen is hankering 
after the same thing you’ve been wanting 
for some time, so perhaps you had better 
let her join.” 

Some weeks later Helen came home 
one evening looking somewhat dejected. 

“Mother,” she complained, “Dorothy 
Driggs has given me to understand plain- 
ly that the girls of our club-do not think 
I dress well enough for school; they 
think it is each girl’s duty to look as well 
and stylish as possible, to keep up the 
reputation of her club.” 
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“But, my child,” I replied, greatly as- 
tonished, “your clothes are plain and well 
made, and certainly very suitable for 
school.” 

“That is just the point,” she retorted; 
“they are too plain, and in no way dis- 
tinguish me from the mass of girls who 
do not belong to clubs. Most of the girls 
wear their best things to school, and say 
they would rather appear plain or shabby 
at home or on Sundays than lower the 
standard at school; besides,” she added, 
looking yet more dejected, “most of the 
girls have necklaces, bracelets or watches; 
some have diamond rings or sunbursts, 
or watches set in diamond chips and 
pearls, and I have only this shabby little 
ring.” 

“Very well,” I said, hoping to comfort 
her, “I will visit the high school and see 
how the girls dress.” 

Several days later I made my visit. I 
arrived shortly before the bell for inter- 
mission rang, and immediately all the 
girls of “The Dessert Club” flocked about 
me to pay their court. Dorothy Driggs, 
dressed in a pretty brown checked silk, 
which I knew had just recently been 
made, first greeted me. Her coiffure was 
a very high and elaborate pompadour, 
with. a sparsely covered “rat” peeping 
boldly-out at one end. On her fingers 
were at least six rings and about her 
neck was a delicate necklace with a 
pendant set in pearls and a single soli- 
taire—Mrs. Tweak’s last Christmas gift. 
Next, several other girls whose clothes 
were less elaborate, but not unpretentious, 
greeted me, and finally Belva Lighthead, 
who was then the most popular and most 
envied girl in “The Dessert Club,” came 
up. 
In: spite of the crisp autumn weather, 
Belva wore a gauzy white silk and lace 
waist, cut slightly low at the neck and 
with sleeves only to the elbow. Her skirt 
was an elaborate, creaking, black taffeta 
—the one, Helen told me later, which her 
mother had recently bought in Goshen 
for thirty dollars. At her neck was 4 
large sunburst, and on the left side of 
her chest was suspended a small gold 
watch set in diamond chips and pearls. 
On her arm was a heavy link gold brace- 
let, with a medall'on set in various stones 
on top. This was young Herbert Dash- 
er’s latest gift to Belva, Helen confided 
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to me when we got home. Herbert had 
locked the bracelet and now carried the 
key, so Belva could not take it off. 

I could now readily understand why 
my daughter was unhappy about her 
clothes, for they were conspicuously plain 
among her present associates, and we 
compromised on her wearing her second 
best things generally and her nicest 
things on extra occasions. 

One Saturday afternoon early in the 
following spring Helen had been invited 
to take a long ride into the country with 
Jack Stevens, Evelyn Quickly and Rollie 
Burdett. 

About five o’clock I chanced to glance 
out of the front window, when I saw the 
little party had returned. Jack, sprawl- 
ing on the end of his spinal column, his 
feet perched on the dashboard, smoking 
a huge, curved pipe, sat in the front of 
the surrey with Helen. In the rear sat 
Rollie huddled in a heap, occupying most 
of the seat, pompously blowing wreaths 
of cigaret smoke about Evelyn’s face. 
The boys, in their present grotesque po- 
sitions, looked even more undersized and 
diminutive than usual —in fact, I have 
noticed that the high school boys are 
mostly undersized when compared with 
the girls—while Helen and Evelyn look- 
ed large, well developed and radiant as 
they alighted. 

At the earliest opportunity I remon- 
strated with my daughter for allowing 
the boys to smoke pipes or cigarets while 
walking or driving with her. 

She was very positive in opposing my 
argument. Since the other girls did not 
object, she said, why should she pose as 
a reformer? 

I concluded the little altercation by 
telling her to place the burden of the ob- 
jection upon me, and to admit to the boys 
that I realized that I was fussy and old- 
fashioned, but objected to her walking in 
the street with a boy smoking. 

A few days later she came in from 
school, her eyes twinkling, and I knew 
she had something, which to her seemed 
momentous, to tell. 

She immediately began: “Jack Ste- 
phens walked part way home with me, 
mother. He started to light his pipe and 
I told him what you said.” 

“Was he offended ?” 

“Oh, no!” she continued, with a flavor 


of bravado, echoing Jack’s manner. “He 
said: ‘I’m afraid, Helen, your mother is 
a little passie (meaning passé) in this 
world. Tell her I happen to know that 
men at Oxford and Harvard smoke pipes 
with women on the streets, and if “guns” 
like that can do it, I guess there’s no 
harm for “jays” like us doing it.’ ” 

“Did Jack put his pipe away?” I asked 
calmly. 

“Oh, certainly !” 

“Well,” I replied, firmly, “I still per- 
sist in being fussy and old-fashioned.” 

Early at the beginning of the follow- 
ing school year, “the Nobles” announced 
that they were going to vary the monot- 
ony of their usual dancing party by hav- 
ing a “hay-ride” into the country; an 
“old - settler” fiddler to play for the 
dance; and a farmer’s supper before re- 
turning home. 

“The Nobles” had hit upon a happy 


. idea, I thought, for this kind of an enter- 


tainment impressed me as being infinitely 
more attractive for very young people 
than the conventional dancing party. So 
when Helen was invited I readily con- 
sented to her going. 

“Who are the chaperons?” I asked, a 
few days after the invitation had been 
accepted, for it had not occurred to me 
that these young lords and ladies would 
object to escorts on an escapade of this 
kind. 

“Oh, mother!” replied my daughter, 
seemingly alarmed, “I do hope you are not 
going to reopen this old issue of chap- 
erons when you know how strongly 
most of the boys and girls feel about it. 
How I wish you were an active worker 
in the ‘Foreign Missionary Society,’ like 
Mrs. Aspire; then you would not have 
time to be so concerned about the cus- 
toms at home!” 

I did-not press the matter further with 
the girl, for I knew she was powerless 
to change matters, but it occurred to me 
to appeal thru the telephone to Mrs. 
Aspire, who was socially obscure, but a 
tireless worker and extremely ambitious 
to launch her two pretty daughters on 
the highest plane of Tyler society. 

“Both of your daughters are invited to 
the hay-ride party,” I began. 

“Yes, they are very fortunate,” came 
the response. 

“Do fou know that ‘The Nobles’ have 
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made no provision for taking an older 


person with them, and the party is not. 


likely to get back before midnight ?” 

“Well?” Mrs. Aspire inquired. 

“Do you not think that if several of 
the most popular girls would stand out 
firmly for a chaperon, the boys could be 
persuaded to take some older person 
aiong ?” I continued. 

“I should hate awfully, Mrs. Lane,” 
came a pungent reply, “to have as little 
confidence in my daughters as you seem 
to have in yours. If I had not absolute 
faith in my children I should not allow 
them to go at all.”: 

“It is not for lack of faith in my 
daughter,” I retorted, somewhat nettled, 
“that I am so solicitous in this matter, 
for I am sure she could be trusted as well 
as most of the girls and better than some 
of them; it is rather for the sake of the 
single one who might commit an indis- 
cretion, and for the personal consolation 
I should have in knowing that an older 
person would be with them in case of 
accident.” 

“I am sorry to be obliged to tell you 
that I am with “The Nobles’ and “The 
Swells’ in this matter.” And thus the 
dialogue was concluded. 

I next made a very cautious appeal to 
several of the beys, with whom I was 
now on a very friendly footing. They 
consented to invite two young women 
who had recently been graduated from 
an Eastern college as “guests of honor,” 
but it was to be distinctly understood that 
they were not chaperons. 

I had now begun to experience some 
of the harassing trials with housemaids 
of which I had so frequently heard my 
friends tell. For several months I had 
been unable to procure any one who had 
had the most elementary training in cook- 
ing or housework. I had always insisted 
on the principle that each of my children 
have some little share in the household 
duties, but now I was compelled to in- 
crease my demands temporarily. Helen’s 
time for recreation after school was lim- 
ited to an hour; then she helped me pre- 
pare the dinner, and each Saturday morn- 
ing she spent several hours with me -in 
the kitchen cooking. 

One evening she came in from school 
looking very doleful and began to mur- 
mur: “Mother, do you know I am about 
the only girl in my crowd who must do 
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housework or cooking? The girls think 
it is an imposition that I must help in the 
kitchen when I am trying to keep up my 
music.” 

“It is a little hard for you just now, 
Helen,” I replied, ruefully; “but I cer- 
tainly hope we will soon be able to find 
a maid of some kind. But tell me who 
does all the work in ‘the girls’’ homes, 
for you know most of their mothers are 
often without maids?” 

“Oh, their mothers doit. Mrs. Aspire, 
for instance, says she was the oldest of 
a large family, and had a hard time when 
she was a girl, but she means to have 
her daughters fitted for better things 
than housework. Most of the girls have 
never cooked at all and they say if they 
do not learn they will never have it to 
do.” 

‘ “But if they should marry. and have 
homes and families of their own?” 

“Oh, but most of them say they will 
never have families and they are going 
to board when they marry.” 

“What do they expect to do in return 
for the men who must work to clothe and 
board them?” I inquired. 

“T do not know,” came a belated reply. 
“T have never heard them say. 

At last a maid was found, one in 
whom was combined a good cook and 
housemaid, and happy was I to be re- 
lieved of some of my onerous burdens. 
Helen had been so faithful and cheerful 
in assisting me, after the one little pro- 
test, that I told her she might have a 
party as soon as we had recovered from 
the spring housecleaning. 

The young people had a jolly evening. 
frolicking and dancing, and all my pre- 
conceived little prejudices against some 
of their ways of doing were felicitously 
wiped ott by their spontaneous youthful 
merriment until about an hour before the 
time of disbanding. They seemed some- 
what fatigued, when some one proposed 
that they have a little music. 

Mary Sensesome was called upon and 
went timidly to the piano and_ began 
Weber’s “Invitation to*the Dance.” She 


had hardly finished the pretty introduc- 


tion when one boy called out, “None of 
that, Mary!” and another, “Nothing 
classic for this crowd, Mary!” 

The girl slowly desisted, turned about, 
her face crimson: “I thought you all 
knew that I cannot play rag-time,” she 
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said, as she left her seat. And no one Helen had not been invited) they stood 
asked her to continue playing, altho she in line and received formal congratula- 
is recognized as the best amatewe musi- tions. Evelyn is ‘only fifteen and Rollie 
cian in town. seventeen, and they say their parents 
Next, some one proposed that tney all know nothing about their engagement 
sing together. As chorus singing is al- yet.” ' 
ways a pleasure to me, I ventured to take The next evening just about dusk I 
a seat in ~ Bsa" ig room bar the heard a great noise and ne in a 
oung i01Ks, an e singing began. front yard, and above the beating o 
First there were a few insipid love songs, pfs ged pans and ringing of bells, sev- 
but gradually the music took on a little eral voices called “Helen! Helen!” 
more vivid coloring and the young people They were going to “chivoree” Evelyn 
more animation. Some walked about, and Rollie on the strength of their en- 
Se ete a ae gpealtss py tad EEMEM, and they wanted Helen to join 
’ 7 em. 
suggested. “Perhaps a dozen songs were Helen came back a little dubious-look- 
sung before I left the room, among which ing to ask permission to go. 
I can only recollect some of the titles and “Think,” I said, “how badly poor Mrs. 
sates of the worde, and Helen” Quickly mut fet have Evely do such 
h dih 4 ort ¢ a thing, and this “chivoreeing” will only 
Gem, an ave made no effort to spur add to Mrs. Quickly’s embarrassment, 
her mpeg | , altho Mrs. Tweak had told me that she 
Won't You Come and Fondle Me,” had asked Mrs. Quickly that morning if 
. gaged, an rs. Quickly had repli 
Pry impressed me. The chorus of the  tartly that Evelyn had told her so and 
first song I easily retained : she had no reason to doubt the child’s 
Won't you fondle me? word. 


Put your arms about me in a loving way, To my surprise Helen did not urge for 


Tell me that you love me and you're going to ie 
stay “4 pe permission; went out and frankly an- 


I'll stop flirting, too, ’cause it’s hurting you, nounced that her mother did not wish her 
Tell you that my heart’s a-burning for you, to go 
i you'll only fondle se, “Go anyway!” vociferously called out 
“Making Eyes” is the single song of —- ha y : 
which I have been able to get a verse a pg gg rene dee Bete Me 
intact : . 4 ; 
“In a cozy corner with your beau “Sse Oe See eS eee 
Lights are low—cheeks aglow— confess she is,” th “4 girl retorted, boldly, 
You say—‘want a squeeze?’ and probably will be for some time to 
She says—‘O, you tease,’ come.” 
fe fhe ome ee Socenit snowes-—‘Ne. “Well,” continued Jack, bumptiously, 
lak pour sa oe ae “it seems to me it is about time for you 
Play the little game aI lovers stint know emancipate yourself, as the rest of us 
E by heart, have.” 
aking goo-goo eyes. “ 5 3 “I’m afraid my father would put forth 
As the singing of “Making Eyes”. was a strong hand of interference if I should 
concluded, Jack Stevens remarked that attempt that, Jack,” she said, laughing. 
that song always made him blush. Fear- I hurried away as the din recom- 
ng lest I might further highten Jack’s menced and the young people marched 
onely blushes I left the room, and the up the street, not wishing Helen to know 
young people soon departed for home in that I had overheard the dialog. There 
a supremely hilarious state of mind. were no further comments, and I felt 
One afternoon toward the close of the somewhat comforted, for I had some 
ere term Helen came dashing in: “Oh, time since discovered that my daughter 
mother,” she sputtered, “we have had a_ was no longer blindly dazzled with the 
=~ commotion in school today. Rollie glamor in the high school, and that she 
urdett and Evelyn Quickly have sent was slowly but surely acquiring a little 
out cards announcing their engagement, real wisdom and common sense of her 
and last evening at the party (to which own. 





Editorials 


In response to a number of letters from 
subscribers of The Search-Light we wish 
to say that the last issue of The Search- 
Light appeared on May 26th, and the 
first issue of THE INDEPENDENT sent out 
to them was that of July roth. During 
these seven weeks no paper was sent to 
their addresses. To make up for this 
lapse THE INDEPENDENT will grant an 
extension of seven weeks to all Search- 
Light subscribers who renew their sub- 
scriptions to THE INDEPENDENT on ex- 
*_piration. 

& 


A Great Fortune for Philan- 
thropy 

During the last ten or fifteen years 
many persons must have thought of Rus- 
sell Sage’s grand opportunities to’ serve 
his fellow-men and at the same time to 
perpetuate his name. He had no chil- 
dren. His blood relatives, whom he ig- 


nored, expected nothing from him.. What 
was he to do with his fortune of $8o,- 
Apparently he ‘did not -permit 


000,000 ? 
his mind to be burdened with such a 
question. But there were so many things 
. that he could have done with the money, 
or even with a quarter of it. He lived to 
be almost 90 years old. He might 
have passed the last ten years of his life 
in perfecting great projects of philan- 
thropy. 

Before his death he might have seen 
thousands of his needy or otherwise un- 
fortunate fellow men enjoying the bene- 
fits of his efforts for their enlightenment 
or comfort. All this might have been if 
it had been possible for him so to use or 
distribute his great riches. Probably it 
was not possible. He had become a very 
effective machine for making money, but 
he did not desire to give or distribute 
what he gained, and we judge that he 
could not have enjoyed the process of 
distribution. In this he was unfortunate. 

Mr. Sage knew his limitations. He 
did not build great educational or char- 
itable institutions to which his name 
could be attached, and on account of 
which his mémory would have been hon- 
ored for generation aftér generation ; but 
he left his money to ‘one who, as he well 
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knew, would use it for the good of man- 
kind. . This was proof of both his love 
and his respect for her who had so long 
been his companion. But it imposed 
upon her a heavy burden of responsibility 
and cafe. Mrs. Sage is 77 years old. It 


- is well understood that she intends to 


devote the greater part of this fortune to 
charity, in the broadest sense of that 
word, and that this purpose was foreseen 
and approved by her husband. 

Those who would attempt to predict to 
what institutions or in support of what 
forms of charity or philanthropy she will 
give from her great store should remem- 
ber that the giver is a deeply religious 
woman, moved by the sufferings of the 
unfortunate’ poor, and familiar with the 
wants of certain charitable institutions 
and organizations to which she has given 
in the past. If the almoner of this bounty 
were Russell Sage himself, transformed 
into a large-hearted and far-seeing phil- 
anthropist, many projects would appeal 
to him which the world will not expect 
her to consider, altho even now she may 
have some of them in mind. 

A Russell Sage so transformed might, 
for example, think of setting up an en- 
during and amply endowed institution 
for.teaching American cities how to gov- 
ern themselves intelligently and hon- 
estly, with due regard for the rights and 
welfare of all their inhabitants—an insti- 
tution teaching constantly, by models and 
by precept, civic righteousness and clean- 
liness and health and comfort. Ten 
millions would be enough for that. He 
might plan and establish another, to deal 
scientifically and impartially with the 
relations of labor and capital, and with 
the needs of labor. Such a project might 
involve the construction and operation of 
model factories and the suggestion and 
promotion of just legislation. 

The endowment of medical research 
still leaves much to be desired, despite 
the benefactions of Mr. Rockefeller and 
others. Such a Russell Sage as we have 
imagined would see how several of his 
millions could be very effectively em- 
ployed for the public good in stimulating 
fruitful inquiry in this field. In promot 
ing scientific research, also, especially 
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with respect to agriculture, a part of the 
money accumulated hy his careful econ- 
omy could be well used. A dozen insti- 
tutes like Booker Washington’s; fifty 
Sage professorships in as many colleges ; 
a fund for the encouragement and re- 
ward of needy inventors—these-are some 
of the things that might seem atfractive 
to such a philanthropist. And he might 
endow the promising: movement for 
peace among the nations of the world. A 
million or the income of it could be use- 
fully expended in that way. 

When we turn to the needs. of the poor 
and the alleviation of their sufferings we 
see the field of philanthropic labor in 
which such a Russell Sage would surely 
expend the greater part of his millions, 
and in which, we are. confident,’ his 
widow will elearly exhibit ~ hér broad 
philanthropy. With such a: fortune; or 
even one-third of it, how much could be 
done to improve the housing of the poor! 
Mrs. Sage and her agents could build not 
merely model tenements, but _ many 
blocks of them, with all the advantages 
which freedom of treatment for full 
block areas permits. Mrs. Gilman has 
shown in THE INDEPENDENT the possi- 
bilities of such treatment. Examples of 
such blocks could be set up in the con- 
gested districts of a dozen cities, to teach 
others who are both rich and philan- 
thropic, and to cause other similar mani- 
festations of philanthropy. : 

It would be possible even to establish 
model settlements for the industrious 
poor in the suburbs of several great 
cities, and also to supply the means of 
transportation between the work and the 
homes of the settlers. The world needs 
endowed experiments for the develop- 
ment of such improvements as this. Hos- 
pitals for the sick poor? There might be 
such a Sage hospital in each one of:a 
dozen cities. Homes for orphans, homes 
for the aged and destitute—there are not 
enough of these. And the poor should 
have halls for innocent amusement. Any 
one who has millions to be spent in assist- 
ing them and brightening their lives 
should learn in the University Settle- 
ments, as well as in hospitals and alms- 
houses, the many ways in which their 
wealth can be used to the best advantage. 

And there are associations; steh.as the 
Charity Organization Society, the Chil- 
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‘dren’s Aid Society and many others in 


New York and elsewhere, which are do- 
ing all they can, and which well deserve 
the benefactions of those who have mil- 
lions, or only now and then a dollar, for 
the worthy who are in misery or need. 
All these the distributor of the Sage ac- 
cumulations will not overlook, for some 
of them have already been her bene- 
ficiaries. Nor will she pass by the re- 
ligious societies, for to them she has been 
a helpful and sympathetic friend. Col- 
leges, schools and museums may and 
should be remembered by her, but the 
world will look to Mrs. Sage for direct 
and practical aid for the deserving poor, 
rather than for the enlargement of pub- 
lic collections of art. That is good work, 
and it will be done by others. 

If the possessors of great wealth are 
to be envied, it is chiefly because of their 
power to give to those who need. This 
giving should be the cause of rare en- 
joyment. The rich who do not seek such 
enjoyment miss their finest opportunities. 
The worid is told by Mrs. Sage’s inti- 
mate friends that in the closing years of 
her good life she is to experience the pro- 
found satisfaction and pleasure arising 
from a philanthropic distribution of her 
husband’s great fortune, with the con- 
sciousness that he in his grave approves. 
She is, indeed, to be envied. 


st 


Imitating ‘Their Elders 


THE story of high school life in Tyler 
that we publish on another page is inter- 
esting for several reasons. Its essential 
genuineness is evidenced by its very 
crudity, intensity and lack of perspective. 
It is no abstract sociological study, but 
is manifestly written by one in the thick 
of the fight. And, of course, the evils it 
describes are very real and deserving of 
more attention than the Philippine ques- 
tion. About the high-school fraternities, 
juvenile snobbery, precocious society, 
overdressing, disinclination for house- 
work, vulgar songs, and the rest of it, 
there is no difference of opinion among 
sensible people. Whether we laugh at 
them or frown, we all agree they ought 
to be done away: with. 


But how to do it is a more difficult 
matter, on account of that very disagree- 
able propensity-of young people to follow 
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the example instead of the precepts of 
their elders. Children do look so 
funny when they dress up and prance 
around in the. clothes of their parents. 
When we contemplate the spectacle pre- 
sented by the young people of Tyler, our 
amusement (or our indignation) is evi- 
dently not caused so much by the in- 
nerent absurdity (or wickedness) of 
what they do as by the manifest incon- 
gtuity of their ages and their actions, 
and by the reflection it casts on the do- 
ings of their elders. It is not safe for 
any except model parents to sit at the 
open window while their children “play 
papa and mama” on the grass outside. 
The tones of papa’s cross remarks and 
mama’s nagging are often too accurately 
imitated. Children differ from their eld- 
ers not so much in their feelings, but in 
their frankness in exposing them. They 
let the cotton stick out of their dolls in 
a way that offends our delicacy. They 
have not learned the art of decently con- 
cealing their motives from each other 
and from themselves. Their clumsiness 
in hypocrisy is shocking to us. Perhaps, 
were we wiser, we would rather lament 
their growing skill in it. 

Every father thinks his son learns to 
smoke too young. A mother, who mar- 
ried at 17, finds it ridiculous that her 
daughter falls in love at 19. In both 
cases, very likely, the father and mother 
are right, but it is not surprising that 
their children do not see it in the same 
light. 

Of course, it is absurd in a high-school 
girl to wear diamonds. But, then, it is 
absurd in anybody to wear diamonds. 
Last year we, the people of these United 
States, spent $35,000,000 for diamonds. 
This sum of money, which would have 
raised a hundred thousand families from 
poverty to comfort, might just as well 
have been thrown into the sea. We do 
not say this out of envy of the wearers 
of diamonds, nor from a desire to have 
them divided communistically among all 
the people. The 50-cent diamond which 
would in that case have fallen to us 
would not materially improve our per- 
sonal appearance. Nor do we argue that 
$1,000 or $10,000 is too much to pay 
for a pretty, polychromatic sparkle. That 
is a question of taste. But a synthetic 
stone having exactly as pretty a sparkle 
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—undistinguishable from it, in fact— 
could be purchased for a few dollars. 
therefore those who contributed their 
millions last year to the estate of the late 
Mr. Beit did so purely for the purpose 
of showing to the world that they could 
afford to give Mr. Beit money without 
receiving any value in return. It was 
the custom in their set thus lavishly to 
bestow alms on the richest man in Eng- 
land, and they had to do it. 

Now Rollie Burdett when he hired a 
cab to go two blocks was acting from ex- 
actly the same motive as the diamond 
wearers and as all the rest of us when 
we indulge in any ostentatious super- 
fluity. We are as good as anybody, and 
if we are not as wealthy we will pretend 
to be and that: will do just as well. So 
the society of the village apes that of the 
town, and the town apes the city. The 
aristocracy of America imitates the aris- 
tocracy of Europe, and the latter for 
want of contemporary models of higher 
rank imitates its ancestry. Nobody 
thinks that the customs of fashionable so- 
ciety are pretty or convenient or sensi- 
ble, but they are expensive, and that isa 
sufficient reason why they are imitated 
all the way down the ladder of snobbery. 

But ,to lead the society life properly 
requires $10,000 a year and _ freedom 
from other duties. Therefore for all 


lower stages there are incongruities and 


inconveniences. The conflict of stand- 
ards is the cause of embarrassments and 
misunderstandings, and the transition 
stage is full of difficulties. Who ever 
heard of a chaperon on a straw-ride? 
(“Hay-ride,” did she say? Never, good 
clean straw and enough to fill the rig- 
ging.) The young people were unques- 
tionably right in their etiquet on this 
occasion. Old and young go together in 
the straw-ride to the barn-dance and 
there is no chaperon. 

The imposition of the chaperon on the 
young people of America is felt as an im- 
putation on their honor, and rightfully 
resented. But their opposition is foolish, 
because it is-vain. Chaperonage is an es- 
sential part of the system they are s0 
eager to imitate. In fact, our observation 
of small towns in this stage of evolution 
is that the young people themselves adopt 
the chaperon long before they need her 
or even know what to do with her. They 
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take on chaperons as they do visiting 
cards, evening dress and cabs, not be- 
cause they have any use for them, but 
because they have heard that such are 
the customs of fashionable society. First 
one party in the town will have a darky 
waiter to call out the guests as they 
arrive, a superfluous proceeding, since 
they all know each other, but very “tony.” 
Then the rival.set has to beat this, so at 
their next party they boast of having a 
real live chaperon. The next step is to 
act so as to justify the chaperon, and 
French manners bring French morals. 
Every luxury soon becomes a necessity ; 
it creates its own need, and it is so with 
the chaperon. 

The hardest thing in the training of 
young people is to keep them from be- 
having like their parents, or, rather, like 
the social set their parents aspire to en- 
ter. And to reform all the old people 
for the sake of the children is too much 
to expect. But Helen seems to be a 


good girl at heart, and if she does not 
inherit her mother’s snobbish tastes and 
her father’s speculative tendency she may 
come out all right yet, and having mar- 


ried some nice young man from another 
town she will settle down and in time 
worry over her own ugly duckling and 
its unfavorable environment. 


re) 
Old Home Week 


Otp Home Week was a discovery of 
Governor Rollins, of New Hampshire. 
It was born of a feeling of loneliness. He 
tells us that he had traveled extensively 
over New England, everywhere observ- 
ing decay in the agricultural sections. 
How will it do, thought he, to invite the 
old people back again—those that have 
run away in despair and left things down 
at the heels? Then Old Home Week 
was born—a week when there should be 
a consultation of friends, old and new, 
and plans laid for the resurrection of 
New England prosperity. In the spring 
of 1899 he invited a conference to be 
held at Concord, and this ended in a State 
association to carry out his ideas and 
plans. Very shortly more than fifty local 
societies were organized, to co-operate 
with the Central. Then came the proc- 
lamation, in the formof an invitation from 
the State of New Hampshire, to every 
one that had ever lived in its borders, to 
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come back again for a little while and 
assist in kindling the fires of State patri- 
otism. The result was more than satis- 
factory. Old Home Week appealed to 
the hearts of long absent and scattered 
friends, who had found that visiting the 
old home alone was becoming less and 
less satisfactory. Every village gathered 
back from one hundred to five hundred, 
who enjoyed themselves with addresses, 
poems, marches and songs. Poor people 
came back as town guests, and were 
made as happy as the collective zeal of 
the people could make them. Richer 
sons and daughters came back to endow 
libraries and start a great movement in 
the direction of village improvement. 
Old homesteads and deserted farms were 
bought up and made into summer homes. 

The movement spread with great rap- 
idity. New Hampshire celebrated in 
1899 in over fifty townships. In 1900 
this number was doubled, and again in 
1901. It was evident that a great fes- 
tival was established, with a perennial 
sentiment at the heart of it. As Gov- 
ernor Rollins said, Old Home Week “ap- 
pealed to the best and highest sentiments 
of our people.” It brought together the 
West and the East. It carried away as 
much good as it brought. It reunited 
families, and it knit together the people 
of the whole country. Maine adopted 
the idea in 1901. Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts soon followed, with a strong 
wave in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
In 1902 Old Home Week had kindled 
a blaze in Central New York. We be- 
lieve that its celebration was at that time 
confined to Oneida County, but other 
counties were engaged in preliminary 
arrangements. The program for Oneida 
townships was rich and varied. Bonfires 
were kindled on the hilltops of Saturday 
night. The next Sunday services appro- 
priate were held in Catholic churches as 
well as Protestant. From Monday on- 
ward every day was devoted to some spe- 
cific town. Literary exercises were of 
the highest order, showing how much of 
intellectual power has been at command 
of that section where Hamilton College 
is nourished. It was peculiarly a demo- 
cratic celebration everywhere, without an 
aristocratic touch, The day belonged to 
the common folk—to the people, in the 
good old New England sense of that 
word. It was also on a high key intel- 
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lectually, from beginning to end. It 
brought together old friends and towns- 
men; but, better than that, it brought the 
town together. 

This unique memorial, not always Old 
Home Week, but sometimes Old Home 
Day, has not only spread over New York 
State, but into Ohio and Kentucky, and 
in modified forms is gathering the chil- 
dren of Missouri; Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and we believe even of Colorado. It has 
become a bright feature of that season 
of the year which has been devoted to 
summer vacations. It comes in just be- 
fore, or, in some States, just after har- 
vest, when social feeling has time for 
expression. A woman writing from the 
West responded to a New York invita- 
tion, “I would give all that I now have 
to sit down by the old glen brook, and 
paddle my hands in the water, and hear it 
talk.” “I am going,” wrote another, “but 
can you guess what it is for? Mostly that 
I may sit down under the big beech tree, 
on that flat stone—just to get a feeling 
of girlhood.” An old man leaning on a 
staff, was found looking around in the 
corner of a hill orchard. He said, “I 
want to see the old leaning tree, that 
eighty years ago I walked up barefooted. 
I am lonesome for that tree. The new is 
not the old; but the old is all new. I 
must be made ‘over again by death.” Old 
Home Week brought these stragglers 
together, and made them feel that, after 
all, the world was still their place. Gov- 
ernor Rollins tells us of one case, where 
a brother who had gone to the shores of 
the Pacific as a “Forty-Niner” came back 
as a “Ninety-Niner,” never to go away 
again from the peaceful fireside on the 
silvery sands of the Atlantic. 

It does much good to those who have 
breathed the strenuous life of the West 
once more to inhale the atmosphere of 
the more quiet period in which our fath- 
ers lived. The private and family life of 
that time was Arcadian in its simplicity. 
No one needs to talk of a return to the 
soil, for he had never left it. He lived 
upon the produce of his own acres; was 
warmed by fuel cut from his own woods ; 
and was clothed from the flax of his own 
field and the fleeces of his own flock. 
The great feature of household life was 
the huge fireplace, large enough to re- 
ceive logs a foot in diameter, with an 


oven at the back and a flue large enough 
for a chimney-sweep. Around the great 
fire the gathered family spent their even- 
ings. As Whittier sings: 
“We pile with care our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney back; 
The oaken log, green, huge and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick— 
The knotty fore-stick laid apart, 
And filled between, with curious art 
Of ragged brush; then hovering near, 
We watch the first red blaze appear.” 


But the object of Old Home Week was 
not only to refresh wanderers and give 
them a renewed taste for simplicity; it 
was equally to stimulate the home peop 
to higher ideals and to broader sympz- 
thies. 

Seeing everywhere abandoned farms 
and country churches, Old Home Week 
is working a decided revolution. Of 
course the old will not be restored as it 
was in the time of the fathers; but a new 
era has been inaugurated, with new 
ideals. Annual lists of abandoned farms 
are no longer published. Instead of a 
decaying religion, dying of inanition, 
church services are held in union schodl- 
houses. New England is living face to 
face with modern thought and modem 
science. Her wheat fields average more 
per acre than those of Minnesota and 
Oklahoma. Of course, the Old Home 
Week of Michigan and of Kentucky are 
not quite the same as that of New Eng- 
land; but they do bring together old 
friends and renew ties; they soften bus- 
ness life and teach that the social side is, 
after all, the more important. A big- 
hearted family day for such a widely 
scattered people as the American was 
needed; a democratic gathering of the 
old and the young, the old style and new 
styles. We can see that it is destined to 
be a national day, covering all the States, 
trumpeting together all the people, warm- 
ing all firesides, and welding nationality 
as well as Statehood. Everywhere it wil 
have a flavor of patriotism—wholesome, 
gentle and homeful. 


Js 


The Supreme Court’s Divorce 
Decision 

The decision of the United States St- 

preme Court in the Haddock case as © 

divorces secured away from the former 

marriage home will cause great anxiety 
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and trouble thruout the land, as lawyers 
generally become acquainted with the de- 
cision and begin to invoke its application. 

The decision is that the marriage rela- 
tion is a contract or valuable something 
which has an existence and location of 
its own—like a piece of real estate, for 
instance—separate and apart from the 
existence and location of the persons who 
may be said to be interested in or to own 
the marriage. The location or residence 
of the thing, the marriage, is the place 
where the couple were married, or, if 
they have since moved, the place where 
they last lived together as husband and 
wife. The changing one’s residence from 
one State to another of one of the per- 
sons married does not carry with it or 
change the place of residence of the mar- 
riage. That remains where the couple 
last lived together. The residence of the 
marriage may be in Ohio, and the resi- 
dence of one of the owners, as it were, 
of the marriage, in Dakota. 

The Supreme Court holds that the 
valuable thing, the marriage, must be at- 
tacked and dissolved at its home seat or 
residence—Ohio, for instance, if that is 
the place where the parties last lived to- 
gether—if the divorce granted is to be 
held good in all States. The courts of 
Ohio, where the marriage has its resi- 
dence, have jurisdiction over the mar- 
riage by reason of its being located with- 
in such State’s borders, and can dissolve 
the marriage or do what they please with 
it, the same as they can settle questions 
as to a piece of real estate situate within 
the State’s borders. Notice of the law- 
suit can be given to the defendant by the 
sheriff’s serving legal papers upon the 
defendant personally within the State, or 
notice can be given by publishing an ad- 
vertisement of the lawsuit in a newspaper. 
Either way will do as well and make no 
difference as to the power of the Ohio 
courts to handle and dispose of the thing, 
the marriage, found within the borders 
of their State. All States would be bound 
to recognize the action of the Ohio courts 
concerning things within that State as 
legal and binding, no matter how notice 
of the suit was given. A divorce granted 
in Ohio would be good everywhere. 

_ But if the marriage is attacked by suit 
in a State which is not the marriage home 
or residence—Dakota, for instance—but 


which is merely the residence of one of 
the owners of the marriage, a service of 
notice on the defendant personally must 
be secured within Dakota, or the divorce 
will be of no value outside of Dakota. 
Notice by publication in the newspapers 
will not suffice. The defendant must be 
caught there personally and served, to 
make the divorce good everywhere. 

Every State makes its own laws and 
runs its own affairs. If Dakota sees fit 
to grant divorces to its residents on pub- 
lished notices, when the marriage itself is 
resident and has its home in some other 
State and Dakota has no jurisdiction 
over it, or over the person of the defend- 
ant thru personal service, it is Dakota’s 
privilege to do so. Such divorces are 
good in Dakota, but no other State is 
bound to recognize them or give them 
any force or effect. 

The result of the decision is that it is 
only inviting trouble to go away from 
the marriage residence in Ohio to get a 
divorce, unless in the State of Dakota, 
to which one goes, personal service can 
be there secured upon the defendant. If 
that can be done all is well, but if it can- 
not, and still a divorce is obtained, such 
divorce is limited and of effect in Dakota 
only. A person so divorced cannot re- 
marry outside of Dakota. It would be 
committing bigamy in such other place. 
If ‘such person does remarry in Dakota, 
he has two lawful spouses—one in Da- 
kota, there recognized as such, but no- 
where else, and one for all places outside 
of Dakota. Children by the Dakota mar- 
riage are legitimate in Dakota, but il- 
legitimate elsewhere. Property situate in 
Dakota descends to the Dakota wife and 
children, but property outside of Dakota 
descends to the first wife and children. 
Persons holding conveyances of such 
outside property, signed by the Dakota 
wife, have defective titles and must get 
the first wife’s signature to make them 


This is not all the trouble. The inno- 
cent party in the first marriage—the 
woman, for instance—who remained in 
Ohio and, learning of the Dakota divorce, 
afterward remarried, has committed big- 
amy. Her second marriage is void and 
she has no interest in and cannot inherit 
her second husband’s property. The chil- 
dren of the second marriage are illegiti- 
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mate and cannot inherit their father’s 
property. If he should die without a 
will his property would all go to his rela- 
tives. His wife and children would be 
penniless and without remedy. — 

It is manifest that, under the decision, 
the stay-at-homes can get a divorce good 
everywhere, but the runaways get a di- 
vorce good only in the State where ob- 
tained, unless personal service has been 
secured upon the defendant in such 
State. i. 


Ex-Congressman Fleming, of 
Georgia 

THERE is hardly a man more honored 
in Georgia than the Hon. William Henry 
Fleming, of Augusta, Ga. He served 
six years in Congress, has been Speaker 
of the Georgia Legislature and President 
of the State Bar Association. No man’s 
voice can properly command more re- 
spect in his State. 

Mr. Fleming gave the address. before 
the Alumni Association of the State 
University at Athens at its late Com- 
mencement, and his address is printed 
and is one of the most notable of the 
numerous Commencement addresses. He 
. discussed “Slavery and the Race Prob- 
lem in the South, with special reference 
to the State of Georgia.” We would 


commend it to all who are willing to be. 


interested in what is really the most dif- 
ficult and tremendous question and prob- 
lem before our country, as it involves 
both the social question of labor and the 
political and moral question of human 
rights. 

One month before Abraham Lincoln 
was inaugurated as President in 1861 
Alexander Stephens, one of the ablest 
and best men in the Confederacy, and, 
later, one of the best reconstructed, in 
a famous speech said that the corner- 
stone of the Confederacy was laid on the 
principle that the natural place of the 
negro is in subordination to the white 
man. He said: 

" gre this our social fabric is firmly planted, 
and I cannot permit myself to doubt the ulti- 
mate success of the full recognition of this 


since thruout the civilized and enlightened 
world.” 


And yet scarce two years later slavery 
was abolished in the United States, and 


Brazil, the only other Christian slave- 
holding country, abolished the institution 
a few years later. , 

Mr. Fleming. accepts, as nearly all 
Southern white writers do, the assump- 
tion of pegre racial inferiority, but he 
sees the flaw in Mr. Stephens’s argu- 
ment, for that would give superior white 
men the right to enslave inferior whites. 
He says that the fear of negro domina- 
tion is utterly baseless, and then he pro- 
ceeds to ask for a policy of absolute jus- 
tice for all races in law and its adminis- 
tration. He would not have the ballot 
taken from the negro, for without the 
ballot 

“No inferior race could long protect itself 
against reduction to slavery in many of its sub- 
stantial forms—and God knows the South 
wants no more of that curse.” 

Mr. Fleming believes in the educa- 
tional qualification for the suffrage, but 
he wants it administered with absolute 
impartiality. The “grandfather clause” 
was an attempt to nullify the educational 
test, by admitting white illiterates while 
shutting out the black. It is, he declares, 
unconstitutional. He refers to the 
Gubernatorial campaign in Georgia, 
where both Clark Howell and Hoke 
Smith are pledged to shut out the negro 
in some way from the ballot, the latter 
by an educational qualification or under- 
standing clause. He says: 

“The scheme must be to disfranchise the 
negro by a fraudulent administration of the 
law. . . . Of course, the officers of regis- 
tration are to be white. An easy paragraph 
for the white applicant; a difficult paragraph 
for the negro applicant; the acceptance of any 
sort of an explanation from a white applicant; 
the rejection of any sort of an explanation 
from a negro applicant—there you have the 
hidden cards with which the game of cheat 1s 
to be played. And it is on this miserable bare- 
faced scheme of fraud that, our. proud and 
noble people are asked to rest their safety and 
their civilization.” 

So he would give the negro justice and 
equal political rights. He would not 
have laws enacted to limit the education 
of the negro in the public schools. 

“We must judge each individual according 
to his own qualifications, and not according to 
the lower average characteristics of his race. 
Political rights cannot justly be withheld from 
those American citizens of an inferior or back- 
ward race, who raise themselves up to a stand- 
ard of citizenship which the superior race ap- 
plies to its own members. . We cannot 
afford to sacrifice our ideas of justice, of law, 
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and of religion for the purpose of preventi 
the negro from elevating himself. If we wis 
to prevent the wide gap between our race and 
his in the onward progress of civilization, let 
us do it by lifting ourselves up, not by holding 
him down.” 

This address was made to scholars 
and gentlemen. .We believe it represents 
the sentiment. of the better people of 
Georgia and the South. We believe it 
will prevail. There are those who tell 
us we do not understand the South or 
the negro. We will stand with Mr. 
Fleming, who does understand them. 
We do not stand with the noisy dema- 
gogs in Georgia who are abusing each 
other, and who agree only in seeking the 
best way to exclude and degrade the 
negro. It is because we believe that such 
men as Mr. Fleming will grow in num- 
bers, while the Howells and Smiths will 
lose their hold on an intelligent and 
moral people, that we have no fear of a 
coming race conflict in the South. The 
era of equa! justice will come, and it 
will be just such a blessing to the 
South as was the abolition of slavery. 


& 


Many newspapers 


The Calhoun 


Sort on Wedel have called for 


Judge. Calhoun’s 
report on the situation in Venezuela. So 
far as we are able to learn the report has 
never been written, altho Judge Calhoun 
has had almost a year for collecting his 
thoughts since his return from Ven- 
ezuela. It seems very doubtful whether 
he will or could make a report. He could 
not suggest arbitration, for a complete 
plan for arbitration was submitted to 
President Castro and to President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Hay and approved by them 
all, but was at once defeated by Mr. 
Loomis’s cablegram confining arbitra- 
tion to simply the obnoxious asphalt case. 
Then, again, Judge Calhoun could not 
suggest that we take aggressive steps 
against Venezuela, for Mr. Hay’s so- 
called ultimatum distinctly covered that 
ground. All that Judge Calhoun could 
possibly do, therefore, is to continue in- 
definitely to prepare his report until the 
tide in Venezuelan affairs turns in some 
manner that will permit him to make a 
new suggestion, or he might possibly ex- 
plain why, after the Hay ultimatum was 
sent, President Castro’s agent in Wash- 
ington was informed that in case it was 
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not accepted no further steps would be 
taken by the United States to make the 
ultimatum. effective. 

& 


Both Monday of this week Henry 
Sides Clews, the well-known New York 
banker, posted this bulletin in his 
office : 
AMERICA’S GREATNESS. 

“Corn crop this year, 2,700,000,000 bushels. 
Wheat crop, 722,000,000 bushels. Cotton crop, 
11,000,000 bales. United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s net profit for the last quartet, $40,000,- 
ooo. A man died today in Anconia, Ill., who 
weighed 460 pounds, and was 73 inches around 
the waist. This should not be surprising, be- 
cause he was born in the corn belt country. A 
dark lady in Texas recently gave birth to six 
= papas What a country! What a peo- 
ple! 

It may be interesting to add: One per- 
son in every eight in the United States 
is underfed, underclothed and under- 
housed. The average income of the av- 
erage family is not far from $600 a year. 
An unskilled laborer earns less than $460 
a year in the North and less than $300 in 
the South. One per cent. of the families 
of the country possess more wealth than 
the remaining ninety-nine per cent. Over 
1,700,000 children under fifteen years of 
age are toiling in fields, factories, mines 
and workshops. In the year 1900 there 
were 6,468,964 workers in gainful occu- 
pations unemployed for from one to three 
months. Every year 60,000 persons are 
killed by accidents incident to their work 
and 1,600,000 are seriously injured. 
Two-thirds of the population of New 
York are forced to live in tenements, in 
which there are 350,000 dark interior 
rooms: Last week a woman was found 
starving in Madison Square. A thousand 
ladies of New York are devoting them- 
selves to the raising of pet dogs instead 
of children. What a country! What a 

eople ! 

peop - 

A rich man’s danger 
from burglars does not 
cease with his death. The 
body of A.T. Stewart was stolen from his 
grave in St. Mark’s Churchyard in 1878 
and held for a ransom of $200,000, and 
in order to prevent a similar depredation 
now the coffin of Russell Sage was buried 
in a steel casket weighing three tons. 
Once closed it can never be opened, ex- 
cept by blowing it to pieces with dyna- 


A Ghoul-Proof 
Grave 
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mite, for it is constructed like a burglar- 
proof safe, with the time lock. set for 
eternity. It does not seem to have oc- 
curred to Mr. Sage that by being cre- 
mated he could have secured still greater 
safety from ghouls and at much less ex- 
pense. But the $22,000 that the steel 
grave cost is less in proportion to the es- 
tate of $80,000,000 left by Russell Sage 
than the $100 spent by many a poor fam- 
ily on unnecessary and pretentious dis- 
play at funerals. The late Governor 
Hogg of Texas showed a much more 
sensible and poetic conception of mor- 
tality when he requested that instead of 
covering his remains with a monument a 
pecan tree be planted at his head and a 
walnut at his feet. The National Nut- 
Growers’ Association have undertaken 
the task of selecting the most fruitful 
and beautiful trees to be found for this 
purpose, and a state association has been 
formed to distribute the nuts from the 
two trees, and plant them in the barren 
places and treeless plains of the Lone 
Star State. Each of these trees will in 
turn spread its seed in its vicinity, so gen- 
erations of men will have cause to bless 
the kindly thought of Governor Hogg. 


as 


The Lord Chancellor in the 
ber orgy English Court of Appeal, 

in deciding a recent dam- 
age suit, gave an opinion on road rights 
that is worth quoting. A motorist had 
run down and killed a cyclist, and a jury 
had condemned him to pay $7,500 dam- 
ages to the widow of the deceased. The 
motorist appealed on the ground of con- 
tributory negligence, claiming that the 
cyclist paid no attention to the hooting of 
the horn and appeared to be deaf. The 
Chancellor, in dismissing the appeal, 
said : 

“I desire to say this, that when people are 
driving motor cars or other vehicles on a pub- 
lic highway they have a duty to remember that 
deaf persons, and blind persons, and nervous 
persons, and children, and decrepit old persons 
are just as much entitled to use the public 
highway as they are. And if anybody thinks 
proper so to drive that there is a chance of 
serious consequences from a mistake of judg- 
ment or a miscalculation on the part of the 
driver, and those consequences are not avert- 
ed, he will have to pay for it in damages.” 
The tendency in this country is also to 
deny the use of the streets and roads to 
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any except persons who are able-bodied, 
agile and endowed with an emergency 
mind. In some of our country districts 
women and children have been practical- 
ly confined to the farm during the sum- 
mer season by the carelessness of mo- 
torists. Pah ; 


While King Leopold 
hesitates and delays to 
make adequate re. 
forms in the Kongo Free State, France 
has looked on and finds that it is time to 
set her colonial house in order, if Bel- 
gium will not. So M. Deschanel, Presi- 
dent of the Parliamentary Committee 
for Foreign Affairs and the Colonies, in 
assuming that position made an im- 
portant address in which he evidently 
looked aside at Leopold when he said 
what France ought to do in her portion 
of the Kongo. She ought, he said, to 
exercise more control over the conces- 
sionary companies, in order to see that 
the conditions were strictly observed, 
particularly as far as concerned the re- 
constitution of the india rubber reserves, 
and to provide for certain failures in the 
protection of native labor, the shorten- 
ing of engagements, the prohibition of 
barbarous punishments and the develop- 
ment of currency by paying salaries no 
longer in goods, but in cash, which 
would render possible the levying of 
taxes in coin. Everything must be done 
to suppress the carriage of loads on the 
head, which was an odious form of la- 
bor resembling a remnant of slavery. 
Hygienic and medical assistance must 
also be provided for. A humane policy 
toward the natives was the only one 
worthy of the civilizing réle of France. 
So France would set her own house in 
order, before the world takes notice, as 
it has in the case of the Kongo Free 
State. 


Belgium’s Lesson 
to France 


J 


Among the problems of co- 


Sir Robert 


lonial administration now 
Hart 


being discussed are, what is 
the proper length of tenure of office, and 
at what age should the civil servant be 
retired? If we may judge from the 
most conspicuous example of the British 
foreign service, we should say, 52 years 
for tenure of office and 71 for age of 
retirement. Sir Robert Hart entered the 





Chinese Customs Service when he was 
nineteen years old, and he is now about 
to retire, not on account of an age limit, 
but because the Chinese are determined 
to get control of their own finances, in 
order to pay for their new army. Few 
men have ever been placed in positions 
of greater responsibility and delicacy 
than Sir Robert. Political corruption in 
Chinese officials was universal and tradi- 
tional. Piracy had existed from time 
immemorial, and smuggling was a recog- 
nized institution. The Chinese hated the 
foreign officer thus placed over them, 
and the foreign Powers were jealous of 
his influence. Yet he administered his 
duties for a half century with such effi- 
ciency and tact as to secure the respect 
and admiration of his enemies. The Chi- 
nese Government decorated him with 
the Red Button, the Double Dragon and 
the Peacock Feather, and by a form of 
ex post facto law peculiarly Chinese, en- 
nobled his ancestors for three genera- 
tions back. He suppressed piracy and 
smuggling, mapped and lighted thé coast 
and established a postal system. He con- 
trolled a large fleet of swift vessels and 
organized an efficient civil service force 
of 5,000 men, of whom goo were for- 
eigners. The lesson we can draw from 
this example is that if we want compe- 
tent administrators for our colonial af- 
fairs we must catch them young, pay 
them well, give them a great deal to do 
and keep them at it as long as possible. 


& 


What are we to 
think of this as 
an example of 
impertinent ecclesiastical tyranny? It 
will be remembered that Father. Tyrrell, 
the famous English Jesuit‘ and author, 
has lately left the Jesuits, and we have 
observed since then the movement in the 
official press to discredit his books, which 
were before lauded. Now Cardinal Fer- 
rata, as Prefect of the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, will not allow a 
bishop to receive him, except on condi- 
tion that for the future he consents to 
subject his epistolary correspondence to 
ecclesiastical censorship! It is incredi- 
ble, but true, seeing that up to date he 
as no writings on the Index; that he 
has neither been accused, tried nor con- 
demned by any ecclesiastical tribunal, It is 


Censorship of 
Private Correspondence 
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obvious that his sole crime is that he has 
left the Society, whose interest it is that 
he should be either absolutely silenced or 
else permanently discredited. The trou- 
ble is that Father Tyrrell is too much of 
a follower of Cardinal Newman to please 
those in authority. M. Bremond’s new 
work on Newman has almost at the same 
moment been crowned by the French 
Academy and denounced to the Index. 
But they will hardly dare to condemn 
Newman by name, but will, very likely, 
condemn every presentment of New- 
man’s which makes him a Liberal in any 
remote sense. The Vatican under 
Pius X is reverting to the attitude of 
Pius IX, as against that of Leo XIII; 
and reaction seems to be as dangerous 
ecclesiastically as it is politically in Rus- 
sia. There is serious discontent in Eng- 
land, France, Austria, Italy and _ the 
Philippines. In America there is peace. 


& 

A curious incident at Raleigh, N. C., 
the other day illustrates the absurdity of 
nonsense. In the Supreme Court in that 
city there are kept two Bibles, one on 
which to swear white witnesses and the 
other to swear negroes. A _ scholarly 
gentleman, a professor of law in Shaw 
University, was on the witness stand, 
and the Sheriff gave him the Jim 
Crow Bible to kiss, whereupon the Judge 
sharply reprimanded the officer for giv- 
ing it to a white man; so the other Bible 
was given him and he kissed it. Now is 
that Bible profaned, for it turns out that 
the professor is really a negro, tho to all 
visible appearances as white as any othe 
man? 

& 

The Aéro Club of France has enough 
faith in the flying-machine of the future 
to christen it in advance.- Altho no air- 


ships without balloon support are yet in 


use, the club has got a name ready for 
them when they do come. They are to 
be called “aéronefs.” If the aéronef is 
propelled by a screw it is a “helicopter.” 
If it is supported by plane surfaces it is 
an “aéroplane.” If it flaps its wings like 
a bird it belongs to the “orthoptera,” the 
same as grasshoppers. The man who 
runs a flying-machine heavier than air 
is not to be called a crank, as he is now, 
but an “aviator,” The balloonist alone is 
an “aéronaut.” 





Financial 


‘Recent Bond Issues 


Bonpbs, or corporate stock, of the city 
of New York, to the amount of $12,500,- 
000, all bearing 4 per cent. and nearly 
all to run for thirty years, were offered 
last week with disappointing results. 
Bids were few and low, the average fall- 
ing below 1o1. The awards covered only 
$11,029,000 of the jssue, and the average 
realized was 100.97, giving an income 
basis of about 3.94. Harvey Fisk & 
Sons get $5,000,000; William Salomon 
& Co., $2,500,000; the National City 
Bank, $1,000,000; and the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, $702,000. An issue of 
$20,000,000 was sold in February last 
at 108}. There are several reasons for 
the decline. Owing to great activity in 
business and heavy speculation in real 
estate, money is in demand at higher 
rates; the market for New York bonds 
has been over-supplied; savings banks 
do not bid, because depositors are with- 
drawing for real estate purchases; large 
amounts of capital are tied up in under- 
written but undigested securities; the 
city’s expenditures are rapidly growing 
and costly projects are in sight. Com- 
parison should not be made with the 
Government’s recent sale of Panama 2 
per cents. at 104, for the market in that 
case was an artificial one, because of the 
special terms offered to the bidding 
banks. 

Samuel Byerley, to whom $5,819,580 
of the Panama issue was awarded, has 
disposed of his bid thru J. S. Bache & 
Co. to Fisk & Robinson, who had already 
obtained half the issue by their own bids. 
Mr. Byerley’s profit, upon an investment 
of considerable time and study and one 
postage stamp, is somewhere between 
$10,000 and $20,000. The express com- 
pany which employed him as a clerk 
has rewarded him with promotion and a 
vacation, which he will spend in Europe. 
No deposit of cash was required with 
bids for these bonds, because Secretary 
Shaw desired to avoid a withdrawal of 
money from business channels. Altho 
the Government reserves the right to 
redeem these Panama bonds in ten years, 
it is generally believed that it will not 
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use this right, and that they will run for 
thirty years, their full term. 
& 


..-.Lhe acceptance of the resignation 
of Oscar S. Straus from the board of 
directors of the New York Life [nsur- 
ance Company, which was offered on 
May 9 last, has been announced. Eulo 
gistic resolutions covering the services of 
Mr. Straus were adopted at the ad: 
journed board session of the regular 
July meeting, when the resignation was 
accepted. James H. Eckels, president of 
the Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, and ex-Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, has been selected as a trustee to 
succeed Norman B. Ream, and Julius 
Fleischmann has been chosen to succeed 
William B. Hornblower. Seth M. Milli- 
ken has been nominated as a trustee to 
succeed James A. Blair, and John Reid 
to succeed Mr. Straus. The New York 
Life has decided to apply to the French 
Government for the registration of the 
company in France under the new law 


applying to foreign insurance companies. 


.+».Surveyors employed by James J. 
Hill are rinning lines north and south of 
Lake Winnipeg for a canal from Lake 
Superior to Hudson Bay. 


..-. The Empire State Surety Com- 
pany, of which William M. Tomlins, Jr., 
is president, and which transacts all 
forms of casualty insurance, has issued a 
statement showing capital of $750,000, 
net surplus of $127,202, and total assets — 


of $1,457,434- 


. .. .Dividends and coupons arinounced : 


New Orleans, Grt. No. R. R (1st mort. 5s), 
coupons payable August Ist. 
Am. Chicle Co. (Common), monthly, 1 per 
cent., payable August 2oth. 
United Bank Note Corp. (Common), | per 
cent., payable August r1sth. 
. Cent. R. R. (R. W. & O. Div.), % 
per cent., payable August 15th. 
Buff., Roch. & Pittsburg R. R. (Preferred), 
3 per cent., payable August 15th. 
Buff., Roch. & Pittsburg R. R. (Common), 
3 per cent., payable August 1rsth. 
inn, & St. Louis R. R. (Gold Note 5s), 
coupons, payable August Ist. 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul Rwy. (Preferred), 
$3.50 per share, payable October 16th. 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul Rwy. (Common), 
$3.50 per share, payable October 16th. 
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Two Monun.ents 
of 1847 


It was in 1847 that the idea of the Wash- 
ington Monument was conceived and a bill 
viding for its erection brought before 
ngress. The finest silver plated goods 
sold to-day constitute a monument to the men 
who in 1847 discovered the process of electro- 
silver plating and whose name is perpetuated 
in the trade-mark 


"147 ROGERS BROS: 


which is acknowledged to be “Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ Its reputation is sixty years 
old; its patterns are the best that modern 
designers can produce. Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for catalog ‘*V-79 ’’ showing 
latest patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 








One of the farms we have loaned money 
| on. emai sss te in foreground. 





TRUST COMPANY 


63 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON MASS. 


Capital, .- - - $1,000,000 
Surplus (Earned) - 1,500,000 





- W. JORDAN 


The Safest Security| | 


on earth is the earth itself—farms and farm prop- 
erty. Nerth Dakota farm lands in 1904 earned 
from cereal crops alone 46 per cent on the entire 
assessed valuation of the State. 
We offer for investment Nerth DaKeta Farm 
ies placed on the land that secures this 
remarkable result. Your inquiry for mortgage 
list will receive prompt attention. 


Municipal Bonds Netting 
from 34% to 5% 











Gordon Dexter R. Put Saeling 
| Wells a Dickey y Company C. Dumaine Eugene V V, Thayer 
lavestment Securities minneapolis, Mina. | Transacts& Gonerl Banking and Trost Company Busines 


—=— = Acts as Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent. 
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EsteEY OrcAN ComPANY 


Manufacturers ef 


Reed and Pipe Organs 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: - . No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK: - . No. 97 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: - No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - . No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - - - No, 1116 Olive Street 





FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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THE HASKELL-MATCH 
GOLF BALL 


WE WERE THE ORIGINATORS of | 

the Rubber-core ball. Each of our 

yearly productions has been marked by im- 

provements. Our latest and best, the HAS- 

KELL-MATCH ball, embodies every good quality of | 

previous Haskell’s—with many others added—and ut- 

desirable qualities eliminated—and we can confidently 

recommend it as' being by far the very best ball on the 
market. 

For length of flight and for putting, it is unequalled. 


PRICE $6.00 PER DOZEN. OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. AKRON, 0: 
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A WINNING START 


A Perfectly[Digested Breakfast Makes Nerve 
Force For the Day 





Everything goes wrong if the breakfast lies in 
your stomach like a mud pie. What you eat does 
harm if you can’t digest it—it turns to poison. 

A bright lady teacher found this to be true, 
even of an ordinary light breakfast of eggs and 
toast. She says: 

“Two years ago I contracted a very annoying 
form of indigestion. My stomach was in such 
condition that a simple breakfast of fruit, toast 
and egg gave me great distress. 

“I was slow to believe that trouble could come 
from such a simple diet, but finally had to give 
it up, and found a great change upon a cup of 
hot Postum and Grape-Nuts with cream, for my 
morning meal. For more than a year I have held 

to this course, and have not suffered except when 

The Hoke In n Your Clothe injadeioudly’ watvlek usp’ Get ‘ 
 Webne hag rics ee 2 A ay oe “I have been a teacher for several years and 
Safe Soaps require RL yo and rubbing means HOLES find that my easily digested breakfast means a 
DOESN'T eat clothes saving of nervous force for the entire day. My 


R alters lashes WITHOUT rubbing gain of ten pounds in weight also causes me to 
wre | Is SAFE for delicate fabrics—even want to testify to the value of Grape-Nuts. 
“Grape-Nuts holds first rank at our table.” 


fe } Si Ik d L Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
ost Su l S an aces “There’s a reason.” Read the little book, “The 


Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

















No Filigree or Nickel 


on the new plain 


Gi CABINET 
Just the natural black iron, beatifully fashioned 


and perfectly cast—* The Mission Style” applied 
to a range. 


Everything is get-at-a-ble at the front — Ash Pan, 
Broiler Door, Grate and Clean Out Door—all are 
handy. Kitchen doors do not interefere in setting 

. this range, for either end as well as the back can 
be placed squarely against the wall. 





It’s The Range Every HouseKeeper 
“Makes Cooking Easy.” Is Looking For. 





Write for handsome illustrated booklet.of the Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 
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KIMBALL GRAND PIANOS 


The world’s masterpieces for concert 
use, and also in reduced size occupy- 
ing but little more space than the 
modern upright 


They are the consummate flower of 
almost 


FIFTY YEARS 


_ of intelligent effort in the piano field. 


Sold by the makers, who add but one 


small margin of profit to the bare cost 
of labor and material. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
S. W. Cor. WABASH AVENUE & JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 











“ To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. In the fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them - 


to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 








STENOGRAPHERS 


You can secure good positions by register- 
ing in our 
FREE EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
We place during the summer months, 
an immense army of competent stenogra- 
in 


phers 
PAYING SUBSTITUTE POSITIONS 
This service is free to everybody. 
just call or write, ‘Employment Dept. 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


241 Broadway, New York City. 
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MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


THE GREAT AUSTRIAN PIANIST 


has selected for his exclusive use 
during his coming concert tour 


_ THE WEBER PIANO 








N thus giving the Weber preference over all other pianos, this world- 
renowned virtuoso, who has been called “the king among the 
great modern pianists,” confirms the judgment already expressed 

by many of the most distinguished authorities on piano-playing. and 
piano-construction. - 

For fifty-four years the Weber has ranked as one of the world’s 
great pianos, remarkable for its rich, sympathetic singing-tone, never 
surpassed nor equaled. To-day the Weber is at the zenith of its fame. 

Sénd for the Weber Art Catalog 8 containing the endorse- 


ment of the leading members of the Conried Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and other celebrated singers and musicians, 


The Weber Piano Company, Aeolian Hall 
362 Fifth Avenue, New York - 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. HARVEY FISK & SONS 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
. NEW YORK 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
Bankers and Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


AND OTHER 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


81 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by JAMES H. CHAPMAN 
. 421 Chestnut Street 


HARTFORD, CT. 
Represented by H. L. WILKINSON 
Conn. Mutual Life Building 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 


J. 2 W. Seligman 2 Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St. ° New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travel- 
ers, Payable in Any Part of the 
World. Draw Bills of Exchange 
and make re Transfers 
of Money on Europe and Cali- 
fornia. 


CHICAGO 
Represented by D. K. DRAKE 
Centinental National Bank Building 


OUR LIST OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES SENT 
ON APPLICATION 


WEST SIDE BANK 


ORGANIZED 1869. 
485-487 Eighth Avenue, near 34th Street 
NEW YORK 














Capital $200,000 
ee F. TIETJEN 
FRED’K K. KELLER 


Surplus $700,000 
President 


Second Vice- “President 
Third Vice-President 
Cashier 
FRED’K L. WILLIAMS 
DIRECTORS. 
Christian F. Tietjen,W. Edgar Pruden, A. W. Miller, 
Fred’k K. Keller, Thomas Stokes, Theo. M. Bertine, 


a oe Stern, Charles Rohe, ohn P. Windolph, 


BUY AND SELL George Karsch, obart J. Park. 
Francs T oF eland, Joseph Eastman, 


INVESTMENT , SECURITIES AFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. INSPECTION INVITED. 
Gnited States Trust Company of Pew Pork. 


45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS, $12,500,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee and Guardian. Allows Interest on Deposits 
Holds, manages and invests money and securities, as agents for individuals and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM M. og : 
President. Vice-President. Vice-President 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Bostd 
TRUSTEES 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Ww. BAYARD CUTTING, WM. D. SLOANE, JOHN § . PHELPS, 


D. WILLIS AMES : GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, OHN S. KENNEDY, 
EWART, : 4 FRANK LYMAN, O. MILLS, 
R LEWIS CASS. L EDEN 


ARSEN RHOAD GEORGE F., IETOR, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, jR., LYMAN 


OHN CROSBY ROWN. AMES STILLMAN, Cay e 
DWARD W. BROWN, PAYNE WHITNEY, OHN CLAFLIN, CHAUNCEY KE P. 
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ml A N KS are large buyers of Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company Bonds. It is likely that your bank owns 

mate cen ammemmacaas some part of several issues, 
We have recently published a booklet which will show why hack bonds 


are regarded as desirable for Banks and Private Investors who require absolute 
security together with a reasonable yield of interest. : 


WE OFFER $1,000,000.00 5%7 BONDS 


of Gas, Electric Light and Power Congas whose bonded debt amounts to 
less than % their value and whose earnings largely exceed their fixed charges. 
These properties are controlled and operated by the 


NATIONAL LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER COMPANY 
which GUARANTEES these Bond Issues 


as to Principal and Interest by endorsement on each bond. 
Booklet, Special Circulars and Prices will be furnished on request. 


\. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers, 30 Pine Street, NEW YORK. 


LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE AND 
TRUST COMPANY. Ss 9 EMPTATIO N 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, - - $9,502,000 to yambie'tn Well St. 


Write for Booklet F. B. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 


Brooklyn Offices, 188 Montague Street. 489 Fifth Avenue New York 

RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on Capital ‘and Surplus over $960,000 
certificate, allowing interest thereon. 6 % paras gegaet quer, 6 GH 
LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS, Cor- OGUARANTEED QD” 
poration Bonds, and on Mortgages as Collateral. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Ex P 
Administrator, Assignee der Wetashecs, Transfer hens a EREERIL aa = 


Tees Reestrar of Stocks of Corporations, | QF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Close of business June 18th, 1906. 
RESOURCES. 
$6,969,918.12 
773,890.43 





























TRUST AND —_— DEPARTMENT, 59 LIBERTY $T. 


TLE DEPAR 37 LIBERTY ST- f eenearia 


























Capital stock 
Surplus and 
tion 


ACKSON, Comptroller. 
» Secretary. 
Asst. Genl. Manager 








FREDESI RICK Deeb, } Assistant Secretaries. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRVING 


NATIONAL BANK 














Chambers, Vest Broadway 
and Hudson Streets 


NEW YORK 


Officers 
President, SAMUEL S. CONOVER. 
Vice-President, CHARLES F. MATTLAGE. 
Vice-President, CHARLES L. FARRELL. 
Cashier, BENJAMIN F. WERNER. 
Asst. Cashier, EUGENE VAN ZANDT. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOs- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 








THE 


Merchants National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF 


New York 


$p———— 


FOUNDED 
i803 
RESOURCES - - $25,000,000 


AS FOR OVER A CENTURY paid par- 
ticular attention to Commercial and Bank 
accounts and is still prepared to extend to Mercan- 
tile and Banking Institutions every facility consistent 
with sound banking. Tlie capital and surplus offer 
a’strong reserve for depositors, who will receive a. 
liberal treatment as their credit and balances warrants 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFYF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH 8. FREEMAN, Cashier 
ALBERT 8. COX, Assistant Cashier 














THE JEFFERSON B/ 


CANAL AND FORSYTH STREETS 
Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $500, J 





This Company pays 5B 
cent. interest on deposits 4 

your money may be wilt 

O drawn at any time on demaiit 

—Absolute safety is assure® 

Write for the Book 


CALVERT MORTGAGE @ DEPOSIT CO. 
1046 Calvert Building, Baltimore, 





AUSTIN ORGANS 
IN USE FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
AUSTIN AIR CHEST 
SUPPLIES PERFECT WIND DISTRIBUTION 
wns 4k lle 
JUALLED FOR QUALITY AND QU: 
Send for new booklet “0.” wr 
AUSTIN ORGAN ©00., HARTFORD, CONN: 
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20,512 





ewritERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools of 
the United States and Canada-- vastly more than 
all other makes combined. 

The choice of the commercial world is reflected 
in the equipment of the commercial schools. 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
New York and Everywhere. 
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The besic patents — ~~ 4 the U. S. Government 


Telegraphone 


an absolute and legitimate monopoly in a remarkably 
profitable field. 

The Telegraphone renders a telephone 
conversation as tangible and as safe asa 
written contract. 

It supplements greatly both the wire 
telegraph and the wireless. 

It supersedes the phonograph in the 
office and in the home. 

It is not only a wonderful saver of time, 
but also a great convenience and insur- 
ance against error, for both the correspon- 
dent and the typewriter. 


Every one of these claims will be demonstrated to your 
entire satisfaction, and you will also see that the Amer- 
ican Telegraphone Company affords 


AN UNUSUAL OPPURTUNITY 
FOR A SMALL INVESTMENT 


which is not only safe and sure, but destined to be as 
phenomenal in rapid increase of dividends and. value as 
were the early shares of telephone, telegraph, or pt 
graph stock. 

A limited issue of the ery ~4 Stock of this company 
will be placed on the market for the pur of enlarg- 
ing the ra Weite tod facilities so as to keep pace with 
the orders. Write today for full details, or call and see 
the Telegraphone. in operation. 


STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
Room 230, 56 Wall Street, New York City. 





August Clearing Sales 


All classes of Summer Fabrics can be pur- 
chased this month at large reductions from 


regu'ar prices. Sp bargains will be 
found in 


Thin Dress Fabrics 
Wash Goods 
Underwear 
Ready to Wear Goods 
Furnishings for Men, Wome 
and Children 


Special attention given Mail Orders 


THE TAYLOR WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 














You may have business for 


A BANK in business 
over 50 years without 
a penny’s loss to its 
depositors or stock- 
holders 


Time Certificates and Savings 
Accounts draw 4% interest. 

Checking Accounts, averaging 
$300, draw 2% interest. 


Write for Booklet, mailed 
free on request 


Slater Trust Company 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Investigation is requested. 














ALLAN LIN 
SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST PICTURESQUE. 
‘ew Fast Turbine Steamers—No Vibration. 
VIRGINIAN, Aug. U 


af SE 
ug. ic 
Oct. 1 onus 
$70 upwards. 
es Return cers eh we Be 

& A. ALLAN, 110 State St, Boston. THOS. COOK é 
son, 261 Broadwa: ay: New 735 "ALLAN & CO., 174 Jack 
son Boulevard, Chicago, or H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal. 


Fee SANITARIUM 





Select class of a and — paticns en rae 
experience; 1 ite first Assistant 
Middletown, State Hospital: “visit before before 

ciding. C. "PENCE KINNEY, M ., Easton, Pa 


AVON SPRING SANITARIU 





Is a delightful place to spend the summer. Exce 
table, beautiful scenery, fine drives, pleasant, homelike 
roundings, and all the benefits of a modern Sanitarium. 

Our Sulphur baths are particularly beneficial tot 
suffering from Rheumatism, Gout, and Eczema 

Those broken in health and wishing a quiet sti 
which to regain their strength will find this an ideal pls 
For Booklet and Terms write to 

DR. W. K. QUACKENBUSH 


Physician in Charge AVON, BN. 
VERMONT trices in toe United, ‘Staten 
Reynolds’ Ree 


10c. for cata 1 Betate ° 
. See 
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1906 
Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—Oor— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
leans upon Real Estate 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY. 
New York, July 17th, 1906. 
The monthly dividend << One Per Cent. on the common 
gh of this company has this day been declared, paya- 
ble Aug. ‘ee “next to all common stockholders of record 
a3 P. M. on Aug. 14, 1906. 
Common Stoc k Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M. Aug. 
14th, and en Aug. 2ist at 10 A. 
HENRY Bey, Treasurer. 


EFICE OF TH 











three per cent. on the common stock of this Company 

have been declared payable August 15th next to stock- 
ders of record A it 6th next. Checks will be mailed 

to_stockholders, _J. _H. HOCART, Assistant Treasurer. 


1ICAGO MILWAUKEE @ ST. PAUL 
RAIL W AY COMPANY 
d St., New York, July 26th, 1906. 
 aheen that there has been declared a 
liars and Fifty Cents per share on 
the preferred stock, and a dividend of Three Dollars and 
Fifty Cents pe r share on —s common stock of this com- 
to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock on the 29th 
of August next, payable October 16th, at the office 
of the ny in the City of New York. 
ELL MILLER, Chairman of the Board. 


ecans @ ST. LOUIS RAIL 
reper ig 
eee 


from Minneapolis & St 
Louis B. "Go. Be Gold Pisces ‘will be paid on and afte. 
io ti at a Central Trust + Somptas. 54 Wall street, 


AVIS, Treasurer. 
NEW ORLE ARS GREAT NORTHERN 
AILROAD CO. 


First adligans 5% Gold Bonds. 


Coupon No. 2, due August ist, 1906, will be paid at 
Maturity at the office of” é 


FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 
MEW YORK CENTRAL & Ri pate RIVER RAILROAD 


COM 

Office of the Treasurer, New York, July ae, 1908. 

4 dividend of one and one-qua r the 
fepital stock of the ROM ATE 

@ RAILROAD COMPANY will be paid by the New 
=i Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, lessee 
the provisions of the contract between the two 
heen ), at this office on and after August 15, 1906, to 
ee of record at the close of business on July 31, 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


VNITED BANK NOTE CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of the United Bank Note Cor- 
pation have declared q dividend of One Per Centum on 
at ~ Common Stock the Company, payable 
the net ofits of the Company, on Augnst 15, 1906, 
welders of record of such Common Stock at the close 
i business on August 1, 1906. The transfer books of 
yommon Stock will be closed at 12 o’clock noon 
Me fowcarede yAtenst, RS 21208, pea wi be orgopened at 
M. on u , Au . 
New York, July 18, 1906. ay ous 


EB. ©. CONVERSE, Jr., 

















Secretary. 








Scottish Union 


and National 


Insurance 
Company 





Annual Statement, January 1, 1906, 
Assets in United States . $5,379,583.06 
Liabilities . . . . 2,041,525.24 
Net Surplus in United 

States . . . $3,338,057.82 








J. G. HILLIARD, 
Manager for Metropolitan District, 
41-43 Pine Street. 


me LIVERPOOL 
ano LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, No. 45 WILLIAM STRYET. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 

















January ae 1906 


ASSE Few g- 
AP OBILITIRS, : SCART ets 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


Cash surrender values stated in ev peter, ane 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
c. w. ANDERSON @ SON. Gen. Agent. . 


r ISAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 


808,804.60 
het) 


$2,648, 782.60 





AYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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THE CONTINENTAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 








Capital. 
$1,000,000. 
Assets over 
$16,000,000. 
Liabilities less than 
$7,000,000. 
Surplus to policy-holders 
over 
$9,000,000. 





OF NEW YORK. 











INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF" 
CERTAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY 
CONFLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY 
TIME IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 

A CONTINENTAL POLICY 
COSTS NO MORE THAN THAT. OF 
THE HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES 
WITH LIMITED RESOURCES, 
WHICH PROPERTY OWNERS UN- 
THINKINGLY ACCEPT. 

SEND YOUR STATE INSUR- 
ANCE DEP’T A LIST OF YOUR 
INSURANCE AND ASK THEM TO 
TELL YOU THE NET SURPLUS. OF 
EACH COMPANY. 




































1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 





CONNECTICUT 
Sttement January 1, 1906 
Capital Stock all Cagh..........cccccccsees $1 ,000,000.00 


oOo ee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


Total sy aes SES ie So. - ‘ 
wees 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





The Pigeon 
to the Compass 


“I don’t care what you say; I know,’ 

. said the carrier dove. Follow your sagacity 

concerning life insurance. A postal for 
the sake of sagacity. . 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 
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National Hartford 








MARINE AND INLAND INSURANG 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Compan) 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 561 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


















The profits of the Company revert to the a 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre 
miums terminated during the year, thereby redute 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, ™ 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres't 

THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres't 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres't 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secreter7 | 
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r19 \ OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD. 1996 


NINETY -SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


HARTFORD) 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY I, 1906 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . . $735,03 

. Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, - 2,731,794 
t Rents and Accrued Interest, n ° . < . 9,690 
Real Estate Unincumbered, . . ‘ ‘ 1,018,500 
. Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien), . . . : 658,500 
Loans on Collateral Security, “ . . v 1,000 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, . . . . 414,685 
“ New York, ss > ‘ . . 449,692 
Boston, “s : . " 12,750 00 
Montreal, “e . ‘ 6 . 95,976 66 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, . ‘ . . - . 1,405,087 50 
State, City and arse michaey — . . . . - 10,518,251 91 
» Other Assets, . * . » * : . 10,965 69 


TOTAL AS SETS, . . . : . . $18,061,926 87 


et ile 
s Capital Stock, é re . . . ° - $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, : . é . ° - 10,097,401 46 
S Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, é ‘ ‘ > ‘. 1,563,828 93 
: NET SURPLUS, . . ‘. i 5,150,696 48 
; SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, § » . 6,400,696 48 


SSSsSsssy 





GEORGE L. CHASE, President. 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M, BISSELL, Vice-President. 
. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secretary. 


: WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
§ COFRAN @ DUGAN, General Agents. W. C. BOORN, Asst. General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALACHE @ HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William Street 
HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
Agencies in All the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 





* 
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* By Permission of the é 
Proprietors of Punch. 








